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AIR CONDITIONING 


...the Carrier Heat Pump Weathermaker heats and 
cools with air and electricity—no other fuel needed! 


Which is the best way to heat and cool a new school ? 
That depends on many factors—design. climate. size 
and power source. Under certain circumstances, you'll 
find the best answer in the Carrier Heat Pump Weather- 
maker™*, the first truly practical heat pump because it is 
“Climate-Balanced” to provide maximum efficiency 
over the whole range of operating temperature. 


This remarkable air conditioner is powered by low- 
cost electricity. In cold weather, it extracts heat from 
the chilly outdoor air and conveys it indoors to pro- 
vide comfortable warmth. In hot weather, it magically 
reverses. The Heat Pump Weathermaker now removes 
the heat and humidity from indoor air and discharges 


BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 


(Circle number 718 for more information) 


it outdoors. Just set the thermostat once—when the 
system is installed. 
trolled by the weather—automatically. 


Seasonal changeovers are con- 


The Heat Pump Weathermaker is versatile in appli- 
cation—in packages for certain installations or as a 
built-up system. Some of the advantages are shown 


-here. For complete facts, we suggest you see your 


Carrier distributor. listed in the Yellow Pages. He will 
be glad to share his experience with you, your architect 
and consulting engineer. Since his line includes every 
type of air conditioning equipment. his only interest is 
to recommend the type that serves you best. Carrier 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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sterns Star 
venetian blinds saved students’ 
lives and school property! 
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On March 21, 1960, an Air 
Force Bomber skimmed across a 
crowded schoolhouse near Den- 
ton, Maryland and exploded with 1 
the force of a bomb 25 feet away. 


Police and other observers at the 
scene agreed that serious injuries 


were prevented and damage to 
school property was minimized 
by the incredible performance of ia 
EASTERN’S STAR _ Venetian HH | 
Blinds which resisted the impact 19 
of the explosion and kept shat- Wi 
tered glass from flying about. 





Why did EASTERN’S STAR Venetian 
Blinds stand up so well against the ex- 
plosion and tons of hurtling steel? 
EASTERN’S STAR is structurally su- 
perior .. . engineered to give a lifetime 
of carefree service even under the most 
adverse conditions. Their new, wider 
S-shaped slats are double-arced for 


greater strength . .. interlock more 
tightly to turn the brightest classroom 
into a pitch-dark projection room. And 
the EASTERN’S STAR blind never 
needs washing, because every slat has 
a protective coat of miraculous Du Pont 
Ludox* that cuts maintenance to an 
occasional dusting. 





€astern 


Products Corporation 






<n _ > 

S* Guaranteed by» 

Good Housekeeping 
oe * 
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EASTERN PRODUCTS CORP. 
1601 Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. 
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* Du Pont’s registered trademark for its anti-soil compound. 


If you don’t know the complete Eastern’s Star story yet, write, wire or phone for all details! 


(Circle number 724 for more information) 
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Eastern Products Corp., 1601 Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. 


Please send full details on Eastern’s Star Audio-Visual Venetian Blinds. 
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What’s new — and good —in schoolhouse design? 48 
What should you look for today, if you're building or remodeling a school? Here’s what Educational Facil- 

ities Laboratories has uncovered during two years of intensive research and investigation. 

Dual curriculum based on student volunteers 53 
In Port Lavaca, Tex., students are not assigned to tougher courses — they volunteer. After a year’s op- 
eration under this plan, school authorities say it works. Here are the reasons why. 

How to build safety into a school 56 
Safety, says a leading architect, is really a state of mind. Here he tells how to avoid some school building 
hazards — but warns that even the best schools are only as safe as the people who administer them. 

How to design a school office 61 
The heart of a school is its office. Too often it is poorly planned and jammed into second-class space. 
Here are some guides to keep in mind when designing your own school “command post.” 

How to develop a single salary schedule for all non-teaching personnel 65 
In Hackensack, N. J., one salary schedule covers all non-teaching positions. Here’s how the plan was de- 
veloped, how it works and how it will be administered. : 

Tomorrow’s schools — today! 73 
Nine programs that could be used in your schools are described in a new book. Here is a look at one of 
them — the success achieved with ungraded elementary schools in Appleton, Wis. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS: In United States and Posses- 
sions, one year $8.00. Canada, one year $9.00. 
Foreign subscriptions $12.00. Single copies $1.00. 
When possible, tearsheets of articles will be 
Provided at a cost of $.50 for each article 
requested, to cover costs of handling. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS: When ordered in 
— of three or more, subscriptions are $6.00 
each. 

Note: Please give title and address for each sub- 
Scriber. Board members generally prefer to re- 
ceive their copies at home address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: To insure continuous 
service, send your new address (and moving 
date) 45 days before moving. 

Include old address as it appeared on previous 
issues (if possible send label from magazine). Do 
not depend on the post office to forward either 
the change of address or your magazines. 
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COMPLETE SAFETY—Full protection for 


spectators, gym users and maintenance personnel. 


FLOOR PROTECTION—Non-marking wheels 


roll in separate tracks to prevent grooving. 








get versatile gymnasium 
seating for your new or 
present school building 


OAF WAY 


TELESCOPING GYM SEATS 


permit quick, easy set-up changes 
for every gymnasium event 


YOU CAN assure profitable full-time use of your school gymnasium 
—planned or existing—with this modern equipment, available in 
recessed, wall-attached, movable and reverse-fold types. 
set-up changes are made quickly to fit every event. 
of rows can be locked open (see photo). Safway telescoping gym 
seats give you these practical advantages: 


SPECTATOR COMFORT—Good sight lines 
from every seat. Ample foot and knee 
room; comfortable inclined seats. 


EASY OPERATION—Straight-line tracking with 
extra-large wheels and nylon glides. Motorized 


operation available (not needed under 14 rows). 








SAFEWAY 








SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
6228 W. State Street 
MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 


(Circle number 702 for more information) 





GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest back into a 
handsome vertical cabinet. Safway's rich, warm 
Golden Oak finish will be in harmony 
with any interior. 
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Two reasons why the new 






best for your school, 


Modern, attractive design saves c/assroom space; 


Kinetic Barrier Action provides continuous, room-wide 
ventilation. And now — optional air conditioning / 


ESIGNED TO GIVE your classroom more usable 
space, TRANE Unit Ventilator is the most 
compact in the industry. The new TRANE Unit 
Ventilator is up to 33% thinner than other makes 
of unit ventilators . . . provides up to 14 sq. ft. 
more usable space in the average size classroom. 
TRANE’S same space-saving cabinet design is 
available in 28” and 32” heights for heating, air 
conditioning, and ventilating with steam, hot 
water, chilled water or electricity. 

This new, compact TRANE Unit Ventilator rep- 
resents the practical approach to the design and 
use requirements of the modern classroom. It’s 
attractive and functional . . . without frills and 
space-wasting bulk. TRANE Unit Ventilators are 
offered with optional shelving and cabinets; and 
the matched components are skillfully blended to- 
gether to present an unbroken, unified appearance. 


Every student has a "fresh air seat’ with 
TRANE’S new Unit Ventilator system. Exclusive 
Kinetic Barrier action provides continuous 


powered ventilation, heating and air conditioning 
from room-wide outlets. Eliminates window 
downdrafts, sleepy corners . . . provides an ideal 
climate for learning all day long! Kinetic Barrier 
action solves classroom ventilating problems with 
a rising wall of tempered air along the entire 
outside wall or windows. 


Other systems, with on-and-off action, can 
allow dead, stale air to pile up in corners. When 
their action is ‘‘off” there is no positive protection 
from chilling window downdrafts. TRANE oper- 
ates with continuous powered ventilation every 
moment the room is occupied. 


Now TRANE — the people who have air con- 
ditioned everything from skyscrapers to jet planes 
to subway trains—offer the TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator system for complete year-round air condi- 
tioning. The chilled water source for air condition- 
ing may be included when the system is installed 
or added later without classroom alterations. 
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Trane Unit Ventilator is 
best for your climate 


If you plan to build or remodel your 
school, turn to TRANE for the system 
that’s best for your school, best for 
your climate. Have your architect, con- 
tractor or consulting engineer contact 
your TRANE Sales Office. Or write 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 















For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. @© SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON, PA. @ CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV., 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN, © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. TORONTO @ 100 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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TRANE Unit Ventilators provide 
up to 14 sq. ft. more usable space 





The TRANE Unit Ventilator is up 
to 33% thinner than other makes. 
And ‘all units available in 28” as 
well as 32” heights. This compact 
design gives you up to 14 sq. ft. 
more usable floor space in the 
average size classroom. 


(Circle number 765 for more information) 
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IF you buy fire insurance for 
your school...are you sure that 
you have enough insurance to avoid 
a coinsurance penalty? Are you sure 
that you are not paying excess pre- 
miums for insurance that is not 
needed? Could you prove what was 


lost and its value if there were a fire? 


These are questions that trouble school 
board members and officials. It is espe- 
cially difficult to get answers where 
insurance is customarily placed 
through a number of brokers and 
agents, who in turn divide their place- 


ment among many companies. 


Many school administrators and board 
members have found that the best 
answer to these problems is a profes- 
sional appraisal that provides a detailed 
listing of school buildings and equip- 
ment, showing what is where and its 
value. An appraisal gives you a sound 
basis for establishing the amount of 
coverage, for proving the amount of 
loss in case of a fire, and for assuring 
an equitable premium. Properly estab- 
lished values will prevent your wast- 
ing public funds on over-insurance, 
while safeguarding the public against 


losses from a coinsurance penalty. 


A nation-wide organization, Marshall 
and Stevens offers a School Valuation 
Department staffed with experienced 
appraisers and extending such services 
as complete card listing of contents 
and a continuous revision program. 
The informative bréchure, The Pur- 
poses of Appraisals, is yours for the 
asking. Write Marshall and Stevens, 
Department 41, 6 Church Street, New 
York 6, New York. Other offices in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Phoenix, 
St. Louis, San Francisco and Van- 
couver, B. C. 


(Circle number 742 for more information) 















A sampling of correspondence across the editor's desk. 


tt 


sir: I have just finished reading “What 
teachers and_ superintendents say 
about air conditioning schools” (see 
SM, Aug. 60, page 10). 

We are all probably for air-condi- 
tioned schools just as all cows in a 
pasture are for the greener grass on 
the other side of the fence. I might 
say for the same reason, we think it’s 
better. 

To my knowledge there has been 
no actual research (I don’t call opin- 
ion questionnaires actual research) in 
the relationship between air condition- 
ing and the development of compe- 
tent citizens—the end product of our 
schools. Undoubtedly an ideal thermal 
environment aids learning and work as 
much as does an ideal visual environ- 
ment. 

Schools can have both an _ ideal 
thermal environment and visual en- 
vironment. Your article, and the in- 
ferences made in it by Mrs. McDon- 
ald and Superintendent Miller, imply 
to me that schools should be air-con- 
ditioned at the expense of an ideal 
visual environment. In other words, 
spaces occupied by students and 
teachers should be planned with no 
exterior light or view. 

I wonder if someone has thought 
enough about the physical and mental 
effects which windowless spaces will 
have upon individuals. 

To my knowledge the research in 
these fields is very limited but surely 
there is some. Can we not profit by 
past experience, for example, that of 
having factories built with no external 
views? 

Have any homes, apartments, fac- 
tories, prisons, hospitals, etc. been 
built with spaces to be occupied by 
humans for long periods without pro- 
viding windows? If not, why not? 

I am for schools which provide a 
total ideal environment; ‘not a good 
environment in one aspect at the ex- 
pense of a good environment in an- 
other area. 


BASIL L. HICK, ASSOCIATE 
NEW YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Saved research hou 


sIR: | am greatly indebted to you for 
your report on the Cost of Education 
Index. I am using your figures ex- 


tensively in preparing a seminar pa- 
per for my masters degree in educa- 
tional administration. Your work has 
saved me many hours of original re- 
search and I, along with many other 
school administrators, appreciate this 
kind of information concerning the 
financing of public schools in our state 
and nation. 
JOHN H. HUNTER, JR., 
PRINCIPAL 
YORK HIGH SCHOOL 
YORK, SOUTH CAROLINA 


sIR: Congratulations on an excellent 
article on electric heating for schools 
(“Should your next school be electri- 
cally heated?” SM, Aug., ’60). It is a 
well written summary of pros and cons 
of electric heating for schools, and 
items to be considered carefully to in- 
sure a favorable economic balance. 
One common misconception crept 
into your article when it was indicated 
that a “preferential” special electric 
rate was essential for electric heating. 
Costs of electricity (as well as any- 
thing else) are relative. The cost of 
electricity in one area on standard gen- 
eral use rates may be even lower than 
special preferential rates in another 
area. The cost of energy to heat by 
other means may be such that a rela- 
tively high unit cost for electricity is 
still competitive—or a relatively low 
electric cost is still not competitive. .. . 
The third paragraph of your article 
titled “Preferential Rate” might better 
have been rewritten as: “Energy 
Costs.” You can’t afford an electric 
school unless the annual owning and 
operation costs of the electric system 
are competitive with systems using 
other fuels available at the building 
site. Between existing low electric rates 
available in many areas and special 
rates for desirable heating loads as 
volume users, the cost of electricity is 
much less than it used to be compared 
to other energy sources. So, learn all 
about the local electric rate situation 
before taking your first planning step. 


R. L. BOYD, PRODUCT MANAGER 
COMMERCIAL COMFORT 
HEATING DIVISION 

EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO. 
PITTSBURGH 
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The compact Smith-Corona Electra: 
just half the price of expensive elec- 
trics, even less than a manual. The 
school price of the Electra is only 
$149.50 plus tax—an important con- 
sideration in light of today’s tight 
school budgets. 


As an instruction typewriter, the 
Smith-Corona Electra gives your 
students the unequalled learning 
ease for which electric typing is 
famous. And it is the only type- 
writer that trains students to 
immediately use any other office 
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typewriter, electric or manual. It’s 
easy to teach on, easy to learn on — 
and has all the built-in “teach- 
ability” long associated with Smith- 
Corona. 

What’s more, the Electra is a 
rugged, dependable machine, guar- 
anteed by Smith-Corona to stand up 
under the rigors of daily typing 
classes. 

From the school administrator’s 
standpoint, the Electra is the prac- 
tical way to meet the increased busi- 
ness demand for more typists with 


s/c mf 


(Circle number 761 for more information) 


electric training. And it provides an 
opportunity to modernize typing 
classrooms without increasing the 
budget. 


We urge you to try the Electra in 
your classrooms at your first 
opportunity. Simply call your local 
Smith-Corona representative for a 
demonstration, or just write Smith- 
Corona, 701 E. Washington St., 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. We’ll gladly send 
you an informative report on class- 
room use of the Electra. Naturally, 
there’s no obligation. 


SMITH -CORONA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
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Wood builds the best environment for training young bodies as well as young minds. 
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Background for better schooling: 





the welcome warmth of WOOD 


gain this year, more and more children are moving 
happily into new one-story schools of wood. And 
every new wood school is helping to improve 
America’s environment for learning. 


In classrooms, wood imparts its familiar warmth 
to both students and teachers . . . lets them feel 
more relaxed, more receptive, more at home. In 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias and corridors, 
wood responds to the most inspired design, the most 
modern construction. Inside and out, wood obviates 
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the institutional look that can make a school cold 
and impersonal. 


Distinction without frills . . . lower initial cost... 
lower annual cost. These other advantages of wood 
are as welcome to school planners as its educational 
environment. The more wood you use in a school, 
the more good school you build for each tax dollar. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


This informative new booklet, 
“Environment for Learning,” con- 
tains comprehensive data on the 
use of wood in schools. For your 
free copy (or copies), write to 
NLMA at the address shown. 
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San Lorenzo Valley High School, Felton, California. Reid, Rockwell, Bonwell and Taries, architects. : 


(Circle number 747 for more information) 
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Purchase guide for science equipment. 
Key pieces of laboratory and class- 
room equipment for teaching a wide 
range of sciences are illustrated in an 
80-pagé brochure from Central Scien- 
_ tific Co. For the convenience of pur- 
chasers, the purchase guide order book 
is organized under the same alpha- 
numerical order used by the “Purchase 
Guide for Programs in Science, Mathe- 
matics, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages” prepared by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers and others. 
Hundreds of pieces of equipment are 
illustrated and described in the bro- 
chure. Each item is accompanied by 
both the Cenco catalog number and 
the purchase guide number for the 
item or material requested including 
order specifications. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
839 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Study aids. A booklet listing 270 study 
aids and methods of improving study 
facility is available from Union Cen- 
tral Insurance Co. The book is de- 
signed to aid Junior and Senior high 
school students in preparing for col- 
lege. It was devised by Claude M. 
Keesling, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Indianapolis, Ind., where the 
book is being used now in the Short- 
ridge High School. 

Among the areas discussed in the 
book are: fine arts, music, foreign lan- 
guages and math. The book shows 
how to prepare a study schedule, and 
pce a printed study program. It 


study habits for developing efficient 
_ study techniques. 

For a free copy of the booklet, circle number 

844 on the Reader Service Card. 
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* Complete coated abrasive data. De- 
s reference material covering the 
field of coated abrasives for 
use has been collected in a 








Tt 


also includes an outline of health and ~ 


This material—promotional and other- 


wise—contains ideas of possible value to 
you and your schools. Each item listed 
will be sent to you without cost. 


400-page book by Coated Abrasives 
Manufacturers’ Institute. Information 
is presented on use of abrasives in 
woodworking, metalworking, and the 
operation of grinding and sanding ma- 
chines. Recent developments in auto- 
mation and automatic controls are 
specifically handled. The book also in- 
cludes material on portable tools and 
furniture and auto refinishing for shop 
and maintenance reference. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
841 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Solving maintenance problems. Solu- 
tions to problems in school mainte- 
nance make up a large section of a new 
manual available from S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc. The 28-page manual pre- 
sents modern maintenance methods 
and materials, including the cause, 
cure and method of prevention of 16 
maintenance problems. Methods of re- 
finishing floors and general cleaning 
procedures are described. The manual 
also charts the characteristics of 12 
different floor surfaces. 


For a free copy of this manual, circle number 
853 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Metal furniture. A six-page brochure 


presents the complete 1959 line of met- 
al furniture from the Howell Co. It 
contains over 50 illustrations. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
875 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Facts about wood floors. The Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Assoc. has a 
wide range of published material 
about hardwood floors available to 
schoolmen. Some of the titles include: 
“Controlling Expansion of Hard Ma- 
ple Floors,” “Specification Manual,” 
“Please Don’t” (suggestions for the 
installation and care of hardwood 
flooring), “The School Gymnasium as 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


(a four- 
page brochure, featuring roller skating 


a Community Social Center” 


on gymnasium floors), “MFMA Offi- 
cial Grading Rules,” and other publica- 
tions dealing with how to lay hard- 
wood floors, how to finish them and 
where they can be used. 


For free copies of these booklets, please circle 
number 848 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Electric heating film. A color-sound 
movie on electric heating in schools is 
available from the Edwin L. Weigand 
Co. Titled “Electric Heating Goes to 
School,” the 20-minute film is de- 
signed primarily for school planning 
board use. It presents an actual board 
investigation of electric heating in 
schools. 


For a free viewing of this film, circle number 
842 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 


Gymnasium equipment. A new 42- 
page catalog, released by Wayne Iron 
Works, details the company’s com- 
plete line of gymnasium equipment. 
Included in the illustrated booklet are 
sections on outdoor and gym seating, 
folding partitions, basketball back- 
stops and a new folding stage. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
845 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Rifle ranges. Two booklets on install- 
ing rifle ranges in schools are available 
from the National Rifle Assoc. A 16- 
page manual gives recommendations 
for basic indoor range construction. 
Aspects of construction discussed in- 
clude site selection, safety and space re- 
quirements. 

A second 20-page book is devoted 
to articles on many part-time and spe- 
cial use of ranges. including: a safety 
target-lighting system, homemade bul- 

continued on page 110 
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C. A. Coker, Business Manager, 
Niles Township High School. 


BURROUGHS TYPING ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
PROVIDES TIGHT BUDGET CONTROL—AND 
AMPLE CAPACITY FOR YEARS OF GROWTH 


The seene: Niles Township High School, Skokie, Illinois. The jeb: All financial and 
accounting activity, including a 350-person payroll. The equipment: Burroughs F-1501 
Typing Accounting Machine. Benefits for today, in this big business of education: 
Tight budget control, postings up to date daily, com- 
pletion of expense statement only three days after 
closing the books. Benefits fer tomorrow: Though 
enrollment will double in the next three or four years, 
the F-1501 has the capacity to handle the commensurate 
increase in accounting load while maintaining its account- 


ing efficiency without additional equipment investment. 
Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs automation equipment can 
help your school or district to new levels 
of accounting productivity and capacity. Buscouthe 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


For details, see our new film ‘“This Business 
of Education.” Call our nearby branch. 
Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit ; 
32, Michigan. “NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Why this school has an 
Acoustical Fire Guard ceiling 





New Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard was specified for 
the Centennial High School in Circle Pines, Minnesota, 


because it combines style, acoustical efficiency, and Under- 
writers’ Laboratories rated fire protection. It can also save 


time and money. 


ITH NEW Armstrong Acoustical Fire 

Guard, you can give your school an at- 
tractive new ceiling that soaks up noise while 
it resists the dangerous transmission of heat 
from one area to another. 


Robert L. Ames, of Ames, Crommett and 
Associates, architects for the Centennial High 
School, has this to say: “Acoustical Fire Guard 
was used for all the ceilings except in the shop 
areas. We’ve been very happy with this particu- 
lar material. It’s attractive, has good sound-ab- 
sorption properties, and gives us a safer building. 


























“We’re just beginning construction on the sec- 
ond stage of this building. We are specifying 
Acoustical Fire Guard again.” 

Acoustical Fire Guard is a genuine timesaver, 
too. It is installed by a completely “dry” method. 


There are no long delays of the type caused by 
“wet” operations. No extra moisture is intro- 
duced into the building. Other building trades 














don’t have to mark time waiting for the interior 
to dry. Also, Acoustical Fire Guard is an interior 
finish that requires no on-the-job painting. 

Not only can Acoustical Fire Guard save time 
on new construction, it can also speed remodel- 
ing projects. “Dry” construction can be done 
during or between school hours. 

Acoustical Fire Guard is able to retard, with- 
out costly intermediate protection, the passage 
of flame and the dangerous transmission of heat. 
It is the first time-design-rated acoustical tile. 

Since it rules out the need for intermediate fire 
protection, Acoustical Fire Guard saves you | 
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Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard, in the Fissured design, was specified for the Centennial High School, 
Circle Pines, Minnesota. Architect Robert L. Ames has chosen Acoustical Fire Guard for subse- 
quent construction in the four building stages of this high school. 


money. You don’t have to pay for extra con- For complete information about new Arm- 
crete, lath, plaster, spray-on insulation — or strong Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings, consult 
water. Labor costs are reduced accordingly. One your school architect or your Armstrong Acous- 
less operation is needed. tical Contractor. He’s in the Yellow Pages. Or 


you can write Armstrong Cork Company, 4210 
Ross Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








Savings of up to 30¢ per square foot are possi- 
ble, depending upon locale, building design, and 
degree of fire protection required. 











And, as another important benefit, Acoustical 
Fire Guard provides students with a quieter at- 
mosphere. They'll find it much easier to study 
and concentrate. 


Here is a partial listing of schools for which Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard has been chosen: 


Moraine Meadows School St. Charles Junior High School 


Acoustical Fire Guard is available in three Dayton, Ohio St. Charles, Illinois 
designs. Fissured, Classic, and Full Random. Flora List Elementary School Grant High School 
Rives Junction, Michigan Portland, Oregon 


General Herkimer School Springs Valley High School 


Utica, New York French Lick, Indiana 
University of Chicago Robin-Mickle 

High School Junior High School 
Chicago, Illinois Lincoln, Nebraska 




















(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


1860-1960. Beginning our second century of progress 
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WAYNE FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


work wonders in saving 
space (and school dollars) 








In gymnasiums, auditoriums and classrooms. 


Available in seven facing 
materials, including 
beautiful long-wearing 
vinyl plastic at no extra 
cost. Choice of four core 
materials, automatic or 
manual operation. 
Engineered for all budgets. 
Send for new catalog today. 





WAYNE IRON WORKS ¢ WAYNE, PA. 
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WHERE TO GET HEL 


Re a 


A guide to useful information 


ADMINISTRATION 


School handbook use. Schoolmen can 
now obtain a concise report on the 
content and function of handbooks 
and manuals for administrative use. 
The U.S. Office of Education has pub- 
lished a detailed booklet describing 
the characteristics of 72 handbooks 
used in medium and large size districts 
throughout the nation. 

It profiles the growth of handbook 
use at various district levels and offers 
illuminating information on the adop- 
tion of written staff personnel policies. 

Contents of the study are classified 
under 10 major topics. Considerable 
emphasis is given to the functions and 
responsibilities of administrative per- 
sonnel and district specialists. Individ- 
ual school programs and services are 
described in terms of employment, 
compensation and other benefits. 

Sections on personnel, instruction, 
community relations programs and 
services are presented with references 
to teacher duties in each area. The 
book covers communication devices 
now used by many of the school sys- 
tems. Information is included on hand- 
book objectives, criteria standards and 
supplementary sources of information. 
The study also reports on resources 
and conditions in each school and com- 
munity. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
HANDBOOKS FOR SCHOOL STAFF PER- 
SONNEL, 1960. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 50 
pages, 25¢. 





Modern health and gym programs. 
Results of a national study on current 
problems and innovations in health 
education, physical education and 
recreation have been published in a 
197-page, hardbound book. The study 
was made by a joint committee of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. 

Over 30 different, critical issues are 
treated with regard to program scope, 
administration, teaching and direc- 
tion. Program facilities for the teach- 
ing of safety and outdoor education 


are included. The book presents views 
of 40 administrators and teachers on 
subjects of department policy, proce- 
dure and in-school and out-of-school 
programs. School responsibility for 
programs in recreation is discussed 
with emphasis on personnel, finances, 
and facilities. 

Each section of the book is pre- 
sented in terms of new needs and 
developments in modern school life. 
Among the sections included are girls’ 
sports, intramurals and interscholastic 
athletics. Responsibilities of the prin- 
cipal, program director and the super- 
intendent are reviewed and applied to 
each area of instruction. 


CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
IN ATHLETICS, HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION. 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 197 pages. Single copy, $3.00; 
quantity discounts. 


GUIDANCE 


How to choose careers. Your guidance 
counselor can get valuable help in ad- 
vising students on career choice with 
a booklet released by Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia. Titled, “You and Your Ca- 
reer,” the guide charts prerequisites 
for different vocations and advises 
readers on the proper approach to 
choosing a career. Basic information 
about the educational requirements 
for many different fields of interest are 
included. 

Practical methods of analyzing and 
exploring the work field are presented 
in the extended introduction. The 
significance of professional associa- 
tions, labor organizations, career bene- 
fits, licensing and related occupations 
are discussed in this section. 

The guide offers job descriptions, 
employment trends, qualifications, and 
preparation and entrance requirements 
for 113 careers. Special emphasis is 
placed on scientific areas. Chances for 
advancement, earnings, education re- 
quirements and competition in each 
field are also treated. The book sup- 
plies addresses of available sources of 
further information for each of the 
careers covered. Printed titles of other 
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Sound System by RCA, by far the most trusted name in the science of sound. 


as RCA Sound components. 


your needs and budget exactly. 


Sound Distributor in the classified book under ‘‘Public Address and Sound Systems,”’ or write 
M-110, Camden 2, N.J. 








RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 






® 
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..- AND SEE RCA FOR SOUND OF DEPENDABILITY! Your school’s sound system must be wholly reliable 
for its day-by-day job of communication and programming. Even more important, the very lives of students 
and teachers may be saved by it in case of emergency. To feel secure about every function of sound, specify a 


Your complete RCA Sound System flashes voice or signal instantly to every corner of your building. Every 
teacher, every pupil is always within hand’s reach. And every day, you broaden curricula a dozen ways through 
program transmission to any location via the AM-FM radio, record player and tape recorder you may specify 


Talk over your requirements with the man who’s ready to help you plan, your RCA Engineered Sound 
Distributor. He’ll work out for you a dependable, reasonably priced sound system using RCA’s new line of 
modular equipment. With this flexible new equipment you can order a sound system assembly which meets 


An Educators lease program is available to help acquire this vital equipment. Look up your RCA Engineered 


RCA, Dept. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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. . SCHOOLS. We'll prove it in your office: The versa- 
This office tility of ‘“Thermo-Fax”’ Brand Copying Machines 
. can’t be matched. You'll see copies of such papers 
machine 
does more 


as bid requests and transcripts made in seconds. 
Gummed labels addressed instantly. Laminating 
jobs than 
any other! 

















done quickly and economically. Correspondence 
answered in seconds. Plus many additional jobs 
impossible with other machines. You’ll agree, it’s 
wise to have these versatile machines working wher- 
ever paperwork should be speeded. Call your local 
dealer, or mail the coupon now. 


Thermo-Fax 


COPY IN G NE S 


MACH I 
/Thermo-Fax 
COPYING PRODUCTS 





Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 

Dept. DCJ-100, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

At no obligation, I'm interested in seeing a ‘‘Thermo-Fax"’ 
Copying Machine simplify the jobs mentioned above. 























Name 
My School 
Address 
THE TERM “THERMO-FAX" IS A REGISTERED City Zone State 


TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 


CL Check if you now own a “‘Thermo-Fax"’ Copying Machine 


Wiianesora (fining ano ]ffanuracturinc company 
..+ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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occupational handbooks are also in- 
cluded with descriptions of their con- 
tent and how they may be obtained. 


YOU AND YOUR CAREER. Collier’s En- 
cyclopedia, Library & Educational Di- 
vision, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. 32 pages, 50¢. 


RANKING OF SCHOOLS 


State, local and national statistics. Spe- 
cific figures on educational progress, 
instructional staffs, enrollment, school 
revenue sources, and related subjects 
have been published by the National 
Education Association. The 47-page 
report offers a look at area develop- 
ments for 1960 including data on pop- 
ulation, personal incomes and school 
expenditures. Statistics are presented 
in per capita and percentile scales so 
that material may be reviewed and 
compared with insight into state, local 
and national levels. A table of topic 
headlines is included as a key to tables 
and reference sources are supplied for 
further research. The booklet is a valu- 
able companion to SM’s Cost of Edu- 
cation Index. 


RANKING OF THE STATES: 1960. Na- 
tional Education Association, 120] 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 47 pages. 75¢. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


Post-high school importance. Guid- 
ance directors, school administrators 
and school personnel specialists should 
find the U.S. Office of Education’s 
booklet on the development of dis- 
tributive education through coopera- 
tive plans especially informative. The 
magazine reviews the problems of 
planning and supervision which have 
been introduced through teaching dis- 
tributive education on a_ post-high 
school level. 

Facts are given on growth, scope of 
instruction, program differences and 
similarities, reliability and accomplish- 
ments of the system /Plans for develop- 
ing a cooperative program using 
distributive educational leadership are 
also discussed. 


POST-HIGH SCHOOL COOPERATIVE PRO- 
GRAMS. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 15¢. 


CURRICULUM 


Teaching economics. A practical book 
on introducing and improving the 
teaching of economics at various 
school levels is available from the 

Continued on page 21 
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Orchard Hills Elementary School, Novi, Mich. Architects: Charles W. Lane & Associates, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. L:O-F Parallel-O-Grey® Plate Glass featured in classrooms and gymnasium. 


visits a “country”’ school... 


that has won fame at home and abroad 


In the semirural community of Novi, Michigan, midway 
between Detroit and Ann Arbor, is a ‘“‘country”’ school 
that gets around. 


In fact, the design for Orchard Hills School was selected 
by the United States Information Agency for exhibition 
in Europe. And, at home, the AIA Committee on School 
Buildings and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators showed it at their conventions. 











Perhaps it’s the way this warmhearted school hugs the 
good earth that gives it a unique charm. Or the way the 
three buildings, on three levels, are linked with glass- 
walled corridors. Or the way the grey plate glass facade 
of the gymnasium-cafeteria boldly rises to meet its multi- 
gabled concrete roof. 

We decided, as so many others have done, not only 
to see the school firsthand, but to talk with the people 














Parallel-O-Grey Plate Glass in classroom windows screens out sun and 
sky glare, reduces transmission of sun heat to keep classrooms cooler. 





























who planned and who occupy it. 

Our first interview was with the 
architect, Charles W. Lane, AIA, of 
Ann Arbor. 


Question: It’s interesting how the 
school follows the rise and fall of 





the terrain. Didn’t that increase 


Charles W. Lane, AIA 


construction costs? 


Answer: No. We could have flattened the site, but it would 
have cost us $20,000 more. 


Question: What did the school cost? 

Answer: $13.80 per sq. ft. for construction. That's about 
average for new schools in this area. 

Question: Why was the school divided into wings? 
Answer: We were given a statement of the educational 
philosophy and facilities needed to carry it out (a tre- 
mendous help to an architect). One requirement was 
to separate children by age groups. So in the right wing 


Plate glass in building and office walls 
creates a bright, crisp appearance. 











we have the kindergartens, and 1st through 3rd grades. 
The left wing contains the 4th, 5th and 6th grade class- 
rooms. Each group has separate playgrounds. The multi- 
purpose room can be used by each age group at separate 
times. At night it serves as an auditorium for community 
activities without opening the wings. 

Question: You've used a lot of glass in the classrooms and 
gymnasium. Why was that? 


Answer: To meet the visual conditions laid down in the 
specifications which were: (1) Window-sill heights which 
allow children to see outdoors from a sitting position. 
(2) Special consideration to be given the problem of ob- 


ee 


taining “‘balanced brightness”. After considerable research, 
we decided that grey plate glass and liberal roof overhangs 
were the answer and would also keep the rooms cooler. 
The grey plate used in the gymnasium is heat tempered 
for extra strength against impact. 
Question: How has the school worked 
out in day-to-day use? 
Answer: I'd prefer you get that infor- 
mation from those who operate the 
school. 

We looked up Dr.Wm. H. Medlyn, 


Superintendent of the Novi Com- 





munity School District and Princi- 
pal of Orchard Hills School. 


Dr. William H. Medlyn, 
Superintendent 


Question: How do you like your new school? 

Answer: Wonderful. Any school should serve as an integral 
part of the learning and teaching process. This school 
functions as we hoped it would. 

















Question: How does the community like it? 


Answer: The community as a whole takes a great deal 
of pride in the building, as do the children. Certainly we 
had some adverse comments such as “‘glass palace’’ or 


questions as to why we didn’t build either a compact or 


multistory building. It was pointed out that this type of 
architecture lends itself much more readily to this site, 
and a multistory building would not serve our needs as 
well in this instance. 

We originally planned to have only a roof and a side- 
walk connecting the wings. We felt that the community 
would object to the lack of protection in bad weather, 
so we glassed them in. 

This kind of school cuts maintenance costs. For instance, 
in the time it takes to clean four classrooms on two levels, 
we can clean ten classrooms on one level. Our heating 
costs have been less than anticipated. Run about $7 or 
$8 per person for the season, much less than the cost of 
heating in the average home per person. 

Question: How do the teachers like it here? 

Answer: They love it. The building, the friendly atmos- 

phere, our personnel programs all contribute. Last year 

our turnover was less than 8°. And that was caused by 
husbands being transferred, or for 
reasons of health. Teacher recruit- 
ment is becoming less of a problem, 
and part of this we attribute to 
modern facilities. We've even had 
teachers bypass more lucrative jobs 
to teach here. Perhaps you'd like 


to talk to one of our staff. 
Mrs. Bethel Ramsay, 


3rd grade teacher We were introduced to Mrs. Bethel 


Ramsay, a teacher with 12 years’ experience. 
Question: Mrs. Ramsay, how do you like the school? 


Answer: Before I came here, I taught in a wealthy com- 


Daylight ‘“‘borrowed”’ from classrooms penetrates adjacent 
hallways through deeper-than-average glass clerestory windows. 


munity that had excellent school facilities. But I find this 
school more pleasant. 


Question: How do you like the big Parallel-O-Grey windows? 


Answer: I like them. The daylight is so soft and comfortable. 
We can face desks in any direction without glare being a 
problem. And, since nature study is one of our subjects, 
the big windows, with the outdoors beyond, are actually 
a teaching aid. 


Question: Do you ever draw the window curtains? 


Answer: Only when using visual-aid equipment. In one of 
the rooms they need not be drawn at all. 


Question: How do the children like the school? 

Answer: Well, they're less restless. I think it’s the feeling of 

openness that does it. There’s practically no absenteeism. 

Some of the children have to be shooed home after school. 
We thanked Mrs. Ramsay and departed. But don’t you. 

There's more specific information about L°O-F Glass for 


schools on the next page. 


Window wall in gymnasium is glazed with Parallel-O-Grey plate glass that has been heat tempered for extra strength. 
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TUF-FLEX® tempered plate glass is 3 to 5 times tougher than regular 





plate glass of the same thickness. Yet it’s as clear as any fine plate 
glass. If maximum resistance is reached, Ju/f-flex disintegrates into 
relatively harmless, rock-salt-size particles. Recommended for gymna- 
siums, entrance doors and side lights, areas facing playgrounds . . . any 


area where youngsters and missiles are in rapid motion. 


THREE KINDS OF PLATE GLASS —To achieve clear vision 
from inside and a richer appearance on the outside, use twin-ground, 
Parallel-O-Plate® Glass in windows. For control of sun heat and glare, 
use Parallel-O-Grey® or Heat Absorbing Plate. Parallel-O-Grey is neutral 
grey in color. Heat Absorbing Plate is pale bluish-green. Both effectively 
reduce transmission of sun heat to keep interiors cooler, but Parallel-O- 
Grey is more effective in reducing glare. 


MIRROPANE ®—Wherever it is desirable to observe children with- 
out their knowledge, Muirropane, the “‘see-thru’’ mirror, is the answer. 
On the brighter side it’s a mirror that reflects objects in the room. 
From the darkened observation room, it’s a window you can see through, 


but you won’t be seen. 


VITROLUX ®— Used instead of masonry as an exterior facing material, 
also for interior partitions. Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, 
heat-strengthened plate glass, adds youthful beauty and cheerful charac- 
ter to any structure. It is resistant to weathering, crazing and checking. 
Standard maximum sizes of Vitrolux panels go up to 48” x 84’. Special 
orders up to 60” x 84”. Thickness: 4” plus 14"" minus !’’. Sixteen 
standard colors, plus black and white. Also in nonstandard colors 
subject to manufacturing limitations. 


For information on these L-O-F products, refer to Sweet’s Architectural 
File 26-A, or call your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer (listed under 
“Glass” in the Yellow Pages). Or write to Libbey: Owens: Ford, 

811 Madison Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 


“Work Place for Learning’ by Lawrence B. Perkins 


A colorful, bountifully illustrated 64-page hard-cover book on 
school architecture by a noted authority. Available to school 
administrators, architects and other professional people for $2 
from L:O-F by special arrangement with publisher. (At book- 
stores $4.) Send check to Libbey-Owens:Ford, 811 Madison 
Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio. 











IBBEY-OWENS:-FORD:-811 MADISON AVE.- TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. The book illus- 
trates the need for economic educa- 
tion at all school levels with factual 
analysis of modern educational pro- 
grams. 

It presents a framework for eco- 
nomics classes, suggestions for cur- 
riculum procedures and selected exam- 
ples of effective program practices. 
Examples of program depth at the 
primary, intermediate, junior and sen- 
ior high levels are given. An introduc- 
tory chapter relates economic educa- 
tion to national goals with insight into 
planning for economic growth, stabil- 
ity and security. The last chapter re- 
views teaching economics as related to 
future goals of both students and edu- 
cators. 


EDUCATING FOR ECONOMIC COMPE- 
TENCE. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 78 pages, $1.00. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Social studies. Information about cur- 
rent practices and trends in the social 
studies program of elementary schools 
is discussed at length in this study pre- 
pared by the Office of Education. The 
facts presented have been gathered 
from state and local school systems, 
professional organizations, colleges and 
universities, and from publications in 
the field—especially books, bulletins, 
journals and social studies curriculum 
guides. Ways in which programs can 
be improved are also suggested. 

After a discussion of kinds of learn- 
ing experiences, separate chapters are 
devoted to social studies, methods of 
instruction, evaluation, materials and 
resources and the teacher of social 
studies. A variety of _ illustrations 
clearly presents the kinds of materials 
that can be used in these elementary 
school programs. In addition, a useful 
basic list of some of the more recent 
publications, dealing with social stud- 
ies teaching in elementary schools, is 
included. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PROGRAM, by Wilhelmina Hill. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 110 pages. 50 cents. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Companion guides to free films. Ad- 
ministrators, audio-visual librarians 
and schoolmen across the nation are 
now offered two completely revised 
catalogs on free films and filmstrips by 
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Educators Progress Service. The books 
contain the most comprehensive film 
information service available. Many 
films, which are rented or sold by 
agencies, are available without cost to 
users of the guide. Both books plainly 
indicate the date and number of re- 
visions made. 

The film catalog lists full informa- 
tion on each of the 4,273 titles by area 
of curriculum. Many of the films cover 
information which cannot be ade- 
quately handled in other ways in the 
classroom. Also included is an article 
by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes analyzing 


the interrelation of social and science 
areas of the curriculum as they may 
influence basic educational policies. 

The format of the filmstrip guide is 
similar to that of the companion film 
guide. It contains 624 titles, 36 of 
which may be retained permanently 
by the borrower, without charge. In- 
cluded in the book is a section on how 
to use filmstrips and the guide. Spe- 
cific information is supplied on sound 
slidefilms. 

Both books contain indexes de- 
signed to refer the reader to fields 
closely related to specific titles. Source 
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(Photo illustrates ‘“‘NASSAU” exclusive print on LuXout DIM-OUT draperies.) 


BETTER BECAUSE LUXOUT Draperies offer COMPLETE effective light control: 


LUXOUT TRANSLUCENT. draperies eliminate glare in offices, 
lounges, corridors and where audio-visual instruction is not given. - 


DIM-OUT draperies diffuse sunlight and darken 


SS See ee 


Widest selection of colors, patterns, materials! 
Consult your LuXout distributor, or contact: 


Free brochure, folders 
and color samples 
available upon request. 


Laatic 


Department SM 
1822 East Franklin St. 
Richmond 23, Virginia 


INCORPORATED 
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and availability indexes give terms 
and conditions of loans. Subject ref- 
erences are listed alphabetically and 
sections are arranged in different col- 
ors for easy identification. Each book 
also includes a sample letter and di- 
rections for the proper procedure to 
follow in booking films. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMSTRIPS, 
1960, by A. P. Horkheimer. Revised 
edition, Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis., 163 pages, $6. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS, 
1960, by A. P. Horkheimer. Revised 
edition, Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis., 639 pages, $6. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Financing college. A 20-page booklet 
has been prepared by the American 
School Counselors Assoc. dealing with 
the related topics of college costs, meet- 
ing the cost, and keeping expenses 
down. 

The booklet is designed to help in 
counseling parents and young people 
who are facing the problem of higher 
educational costs for the first time. The 
booklet presents a breakdown of col- 
lege costs and outlines college savings 
plans and time payment plans. Scholar- 
ships, part-time work and loans are also 
treated. 

A worksheet is included, too, with 
the booklet for determining annual 
expenses at each college and how they 
can be met. A special edition of the 
booklet for counselors is also avail- 
able. 


HOW ABOUT COLLEGE FINANCING? 1960, 
by the American School Counselors 
Assoc., 1605 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 20 pages, 
30¢. 





Planning for college. A 24-page booklet 
which analyzes college entrance prob- 
lems has been published by Changing 
Times magazine. The booklet discusses 
methods of paying for college as well 
as the problem of getting into a “good” 
college. ; 

A brief survey of two-year college 
programs is included. Facts on school 
guidance programs, scholarships and 
“what’s going on in schools and col- 
leges today,” make up another part of 
the booklet. 


MAKING PLANS FOR COLLEGE? 1960, 
Changing Times Reprint Service, 1729 
H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
23 pages, 25¢. 








Get FORWARD now. Here is a partial list of distributors who stock it: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham............. Osment Paper Co. 
SSSR ee Houston Paper Co. 
East Gadsden.......... Crest Chemical Co. 
Huntsville.............. industrial Chemical 
Montgomery..............Grant Supply Co. 
Red Bay......... .Sunshine Industries 

ARIZONA 
on , Germalene of Arizona 

CALIFORNIA 
Azusa........ Edgewood Maint. Supply Co. 
Long Beach....... Southland Jan. Sup. Co. 
Los Angeles.......... Easterday Supply Co. 

Franklyn Sales 

National Sanitary Supply 

Ten Eyck Supply Co. 

Oakland........... Keene Riese Supply Co. 
San Carloe..........- El Camino Supply Co. 
San Diego........ San Diego Janitor Supply 
San Francisco........ Easterday Supply Co. 
Paul Koss Supply Co. 

San Jose...........Santa Clara Supply Co. 

COLORADO 
rr Dumont Sales Company 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport........ Eastern Bag & Paper Co. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington. .....Diamond Chemical & Sup. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington.......... Baer Slade Company 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale......... Palmetto Paper Co. 
dacksonville............. All-Brite Sales Co. 
eee Barco Chemical Div., Inc. 
St. Petersburg........ ..Harrison Products 
W. Palm Beach........ Picard Chemical Co. 

GEORGIA 
I 6b iacalslas oro,s ice ee E. |. Jackson Co. 
| eee Athens Janitor Supply 
ere rer.. Harp-Morrison, Inc. 
_..., Se. Moco Chemical Co. 
ee .H & W Sales Co. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago............. ._Beaver Supply Co. 

Daniel's Supply Co. 
Riddiford Brothers 
Reckiord...........: Advance Products Co. 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne...... ...Moellering Supply Co. 
Indianapolis......... Barrett Ind. Supply Co. 
IOWA 
Des Moines.......... lowa Supply Company 
Langan Paper Company 
KANSAS 
Wichita........... Hilts Paper & Supply Co. 

LOUISIANA 
Alexandria.............. Bancroft Paper Co. 
Baton Rouge............ Bancroft Paper Co. 
See Bancroft Paper Co. 
New Orleans. .......Crescent Sanitary Sup. 
Shreveport.............. Bancroft Paper Co. 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore.............Baer Paper Company 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Medford....... The George T. Johnson Co. 
Springfield...........Richco Products, Inc. 
Waltham. .............. Waltham Paper Co. 

MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor..... Ann Arbor Cleaning Supply 
Ee ra Bockstanz Brothers 

Colman Supply Co. 
Mayer Janitor Supply Co. 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. ......Minnesota Paper & Cord 

MISSISSIPPI 
ee Thompson Chemical Co. 
rere. Bancroft Paper Co. 





MISSOURI 
Kansas City..... Jani-San Supply Co, 
St. Louis....... Navy Brand Mfg. Co, 
NEBRASKA 
ae Fadden Supply Co, 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas........... David Foods Products 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark................ Formula Floor Prog, 
Perth Amboy........ W. J. Patten Co, 
Pleasantville. .. Atlantic Janitor & Paper | 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque.... Hale Sanitary Sup. 
NEW YORK 
ECE Dobmeier Janitor Supply 
Hempstead....... ...1. dJanvey & Sons, Ine, 
New York........... Institutional Supply Co, 
Rochester. ...........Greene’s Bldg. Maint. 
Syracuse......... William E. Moore Co, 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Morgan Brothers 

SEGUE NEES ee Bost Bldg. Equip, 
Janitor Supply & Service 

Fayetteville........ Lawrence Sanitary Sup. 


Asheville 
Charlotte 


Greensboro........ Hunt & Company, Inc. 
Raleigh.......... James H. Anderson & Co, 
OHIO 
Cincinnati........ Phillips Supply Co. 
Cleveland.......... Geo. L. Williams Co. 
Dayton. .....:.. Thompson's Janitor Supply 
i: Kellermeyer Chemical Co, 
OKLAHOMA 
ee .Bond Janitor Supply 
Muskogee.......... Tackett-East Co. 


Oklahoma City Knight Supply Co. 


Oklahoma Paper Co. 


UR cosa Oklahoma Janitor Supply 
OREGON 
Portland......... Easterday Supply Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona............. Altoona Chemical 
Erie...................Hubbell Supply Co. 
Harrisburg........... Harrisburg Paper Co. 
Philadelphia. .......... Formula Floor Prod. 

F. W. Hoffman Co. 

Kalin Brush Mfg. Co. 

i, ee Cleaning Materials 
oe , J.C. Ehrlich Chem. 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence....... Richmond Sales Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Cotumbia...... The Rembert Co., Inc. 
Greenville... . Janitor Supply & Chem. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga..... Chattanooga School Prod. 


Knoxville... ......... Institutional San. Sup. 
TEXAS 
PIMATINO..... onc cece Dodson Chemical Co. 
Beaumont...... Germalene Chemical Co. 
Corpus Christi... . Corpus Christi Jan. Sup. 
Dallas..............Southwest Sanitary Co. 
oo ee Best Sanitary Supply 
Prouston. ......... Germalene Chemical Co. 
eesa.............. Dodson Chemical 
Sulphur Springs Southwest Sanitary 
i, re East Texas Chemical Co. 
VIRGINIA 

Norfolk............. Southern Sanitary Co. 
Richmond...... Southern Paper and Supply 

Virginia Sanitary Supply 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle.......... Coast Wide Supply Co. 
Vancouver....... Bennett Paper & Supply 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield............... Peerless Supply Co. 
Wheeling........ Trimble & Lutz Supply Co. 
WISCONSIN 

Madison..:........ Hoffman Bros. Chemical 
Milwaukee. ............. Clymar Engineering 


Sprenger Chemical 
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You name it...if it’s washable, FORWARD will clean it better 


Better than harsh abrasive cleaners . . . better than the so-called neutral cleaners .. . better, in 
fact, than any cleaner you have ever used—on grimy equipment, on greasy walls, on dirt- 
embedded floors . . . on any washable surface. 

We know because we have tested it against all the leading maintenance cleaners . . . because 
we have seen it with our own eyes... and because people who try it tell us so. 

FACT: FORWARD ends power fade-out. FORWARD keeps on cleaning long after other 
cleaners are exhausted. FACT: FORWARD cleans the worst imaginable grease, grit and grime 
on any surface that’s washable. FACT: FORWARD makes cleaning easier . . . not easy, but 
easier—saves you time... work... expense. Get FORWARD. Try it. See for yourself. 





From JOHNSON/S : WAX Service Products Division... Products with the Big Difference. FORWARD —the Cleaner 
Power Fade-out. FORWARD is a registered trademark of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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IN WASHINGTON, D.C....cost-conscious school 


Schools, private homes, clubs, government build- 
ings, industrial plants... all types and sizes of 
buildings in Washington...use Lo-BLAST 
Power Gas Burners for top heating efficiency. 
With the unbeatable fuel economy of gas, operat- 
ing costs average 10% less than with comparable 


24 


burner units. And the original cost is lower, too. 
Versatile Lo-BLAST burners adapt easily to any 
boiler or furnace. With their “inshot”’ design, all 
components are outside the firebox for easy ac- 
cess. The gas-fired burners operate automatically 
with forced air injection, independently of vari- 
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Burner keeps the entire building comfortably warm, at aaa low cost. 


managers heat with LO-BLAST GAS burners 


able chimney drafts. You get greater combustion mite—contact your local Gas Company, or write 
efficiency with all the convenience, economy and to Mid-Continent Metal Products Company, 1960 
safety of modern gas heating. _ North Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
Heat for less with gas! For informa- American Gas Association 


tion on Lo-BLAST Gas Burners—and FOR HEATING #% GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 


their small counterpart, the Econo- 


Economite and Lo-BLAST Power Gas Burners 
operate silently, cost less to install, 

are well suited for down-draft boilers, 

and are available in capacities 

from 70,000 to 20,000,000 BTU, 
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the playing surface on the 
ALL NEW Fold’n Roll for 1961! 


(just one of many new BRINKTUN features) 








Write for new Catalog and prices today! 















& Brinktun Inc 2". 
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BY DR. STEPHEN F. ROACH 


DOES SCHOOL DISTRICT IMMUNITY APPLY? 


Are school districts liable for accidents 
occurring on tax-delinquent property acquired by the 
city and on which school assessments were unpaid? 


Osborne fell on a sidewalk adjacent to 
property previously acquired by the City of Pittsburgh. 
The property had been taken over in order to recover 
unpaid taxes. 

Sometime after the accident, the city sold the property 
and distributed the funds so received, proportionately, 
to the three agencies to which taxes were due, i.e., the 
city, the county, and the Pittsburgh school district. 

In the suit brought against it by Osborne—for alleged 
negligence in the maintenance of the sidewalk in ques- 
tion—the city was permitted to include both the county 
and the school district as additional defendants. The 
verdict was against all three defendants. Thereupon the 
school district and the county appealed, contending that 
since the legal title to the property had been held by the 
city alone, only the city should be held liable and be ex- 
pected to pay the judgment awarded to Osborne. 


! The Pennsylvania Superior Court held 

that the school district and the county jointly shared tort 

liability on the property with the city and hence must 

contribute their proportionate share of the judgment. 
This was so because: 


1. When the city acquired property on which school 
taxes were due it was, in effect, acting as a trustee for 
the school district; 

2. Actual title to the property vested in the three 
agencies to which taxes were due; 

3. When a school district holds real property for de- 

continued on page 30 





About the author 





This is part of a series of regular bimonthly law columns 
which Dr. Stephen F. Roach will write for SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT. Each will deal with recent court decisions in 
the field of school law and discuss their implications for 
districts across the nation. Dr. Roach is editor of the Eastern 
School Law Review and is an assistant superintendent for 
the Jersey City, N. J., schools. 
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selects herman nelson 
“now or later” 
air conditioning 


LRY SCHOOL 


TIN LEA 
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“Doxey Elementary School, Sunset, Utah 
Owner: Davis County School District 
Architect: Bruce J. McDermott, Ogden, Utah 
General Contractor: E. T. Saunders and Sons, Ogden, Utah 
Plumbing and Heating Contractor: Langford Plumbing 
relate Mal -telilile Wm @cele|-tammelrols 


(turn page for cost data) 
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OPTIONAL COLO. 


OPTIONAL 


OPTIONAL AIR 
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and Nelson flexibility brings 


SOR ARIA A MES I TR ee 


the cost within any school budget 





Herman Nelson first made air conditioning economic- 
ally practical for schools.by providing it on an 
optional, “now or later” basis. Now Herman Nelson 
offers brand new unit ventilator styling, optional color 
and optional function. 

OPTIONAL COLOR! Six new accent colors: 
Flame Red, Kentucky Green, Topaz Blue, Brushed 
Orange, Sunset Yellow and Neutral Gray. 

OPTIONAL FUNCTION! Your unit ventilator 
companion equipment can include (1) sink and 
bubbler unit, (2) sliding door cabinets, (3) open 
shelf. cabinets, (4) magazine racks, (5) cubicle 





cabinets and (6) 10-. or 20-tray tote tray cabinets. 
All units, except sink and bubbler and magazine 
racks, are available in either stationary or mobile 
models, 

‘And Herman Nelson offers low cost optional com- 
ponent equipment and optional air conditioning, 
making it easy to tailor your system to fit your school 
budget. 

This new-color, new-function architectural styling 
is available with all Nelson unit ventilators—whether 
they provide for air conditioning or for heating, venti- 
lating and natural cooling only. 
































\ 





















Symbol of Product Engineering magazine's “Master Design Award" for achievement 
in product engineering and design—awarded to Herman Nelson School Air Systems 
Division, American Air Filter Company, Inc. for new unit ventilator styling. 


| | | \ 




















COST DATA: DOXEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Doxey Elementary School, Sunset, Utah; Owner: Davis County School District; Architect: Bruce 
J. McDermott, Salt Lake City, Utah; General Contractor: E. T. Saunders and Sons, Ogden, 
Utah; Plumbing and Heating Contractor: Langford Plumbing and Heating, Ogden, Utah. 
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at this price, can you afford not 
to provide for air conditioning? 


Beautiful, rambling Doxey Elementary School is 
nestled within some of America’s most rugged and 
picturesque mountain terrain—an area where tem- 
perature extremes range all the way from the heat of 
a scorching summer sun to the bitter cold of Rocky 
Mountain winters. As in schools in every state, Davis 
County officials selected a flexible HerNel-Cool unit 
ventilator “now or later” air conditioning system to 
accommodate the thermal needs of their school. 
HerNel-Cool Unit Ventilators serve now as stand- 
ard unit ventilators—heating, ventilating and. cooling 
(with outdoor air) according to the needs of each 
classroom. But, this unique system can be converted 
to year-round air conditioning at any time in the 
future without interrupting educational activity or 


requiring building alterations. 

The cost for this system? Doxey Elementary School 
— 26,660 sq. ft. with boiler and piping sized to accom- 
modate 12 additional classrooms—cost only $10.57 
per square foot. This is in the same range as most 
other schools in this area that have not provided for 
future air conditioning. 

By the time you read this report, far more than 561 
schools will have selected-“‘now or later” air condi- 
tioning by Herman Nelson. You can install HerNel- 
Cool unit ventilators at little or no extra cost — air 
condition at any time in the future by merely install- 
ing a Herman Nelson packaged liquid chiller in the 
boiler room. At this price, can you afford not to pro- 
vide for air conditioning? 























Mail coupon for FREE 
herman nelson FACT KIT 
on school air conditioning 


Includes information on (1) how air conditioning 
affects the learning environment, (2) the cost of 
school air conditioning (including rule-of-thumb 
estimates you can use in your own’ planning), and, 
(3) the equipment for school air conditioning. 


herman yelton 


| Aw Bitter 














COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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School Air Systems Division, Dept. 25 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
215 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 


MAREE SO ROESES (C1 FACT KIT on schpol air conditioning. 
= (0 Booklet: The case for air conditioned schools. 
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new heater adds extra 
capacity to standard systems... 


@ For school bus operation in cold climates, get the new South 
Wind School Bus Heater. This auxiliary heater, connected into 
the existing heating system, automatically maintains the engine 
coolant temperature between 155° and 180° F. 

The South Wind School Bus Heater provides complete driver 
and passenger comfort, speeds step-well de-icing and assures 
adequate defrosting—in the coldest weather. It reduces repair 
costs by speeding engine warm-up and maintaining the proper 
operating temperature even when the engine is idling. 

Economical, this heater operates only when the engine is 
unable to produce enough heat. It mounts outside the passenger 
compartment, burns gasoline from the engine system and car- 
ries the Underwriters’ Laboratories Seal of Approval. Write 
today for complete information. 


HIGH Automatic ther 

i a - 

OUTPUT mostatic control 

maintains coolant 

temperatures be- 

tween 155° and 
180° F. 





High output. The heater 
has approximately half the 
capacity of a home furnace 








axemaanes COREY 


PR SIRE IES SERENE 


Absolutely 
safe. Carries 
the Under- 
writers’ 
Laboratories # 
Seal of 
Approval. 





Simple operation . . . just 
turn on the ignition and 
heater switch 


Ce a ee 


DIVISION 


STEWART-WARNER ~ 
* CORPORATION 


1514 Drover Street + Indianapolis 7. Indiana 


sw 
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linquent taxes it is performing a “proprietary” (rather 
than a “governmental”) function; and when so acting 
a district is not immune from liability. 


Osborne et al. v. City of Pittsburgh et al. In Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania; decided June 15, 1960; cited as 
161 A. 2d 636. 


Merit Pay 


WHAT ARE THE CONTROLLING LEGAL GUIDE LINES? 


THE QUESTION: Can a school board set up and operate 
a merit pay program for its employees, under which it 
will deny increments and raises to tenure teachers? 


THE FACTS: Salary schedule regulations of the West 
Orange, N. J. board of education provided, in part, that: 
1) All increases were to be based on meritorious service; 
and 2) favorable reports by the superintendent and those 
charged with supervisory responsibility of an employee 
were prerequisites to the granting of any salary increase. 

Kopera, a tenure teacher, was denied a $200 incre- 
ment and a $600 raise by the board because her principal 
and the head of her department had given her an “un- 
satisfactory” rating. 

While protesting that the facts upon which the two 
evaluators had based their conclusions were not serious 
enough to warrant such a rating, Kopera did not request 
that the board conduct a formal hearing on the matter. 
She did, however, appeal the board’s denial action to the 
state commissioner of education and the state board of 
education. Their affirmation of the denial was here being 
appealed to the courts. 


THE RULING: The case was sent back to the commis- 
sioner for his determination as to whether: 1) the facts 
underlying the evaluators’ rating were as claimed by 
them; and 2) it was reasonable for them, as admittedly 
unbiased experts, to conclude as they did upon those 
facts. The court emphasized that the commissioner was 
not (and could not be) expected to determine whether 
Kopera had in fact been an unsatisfactory teacher, but 
only whether the board and the evaluators had a reason- 
able basis for their actions. 

Then, turning to the matter of merit pay programs 
generally, the court made the following significant com- 
ments: 


1. Local boards may in their discretion adopt any 
reasonable means to reward the capable and the efficient 
teachers, provided they do it “fairly and without bias, 
prejudice, favoritism or discrimination.” 

2. Any such exercise of a board’s discretionary au- 
thority will not be upset by the courts unless it is “‘patent- 
ly arbitrary, without rational basis, or induced by im- 
proper motives.” 

3. The burden of proving the unreasonableness of 
a rating of “unsatisfactory” given to a teacher under a 
merit pay program rests upon the teacher herself. 


Kopera v. Bd. of Education of Town of West Orange et 
al. In New Jersey Superior Court, Appellate Div.; de- 
cided March 14, 1960; cited as 158 A. 2d 842, 60 N. J. 
Super. 288. 
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Vending machines for Kotex belts 
are also available at a nominal cost. 
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service 


no school should be without... 


rest room vendors 


for Kotex 


feminine napkins 


More than just a convenience, handy, coin-operated 
vendors make Kotex feminine napkins readily 
available at all times. They provide a needed and 
appreciated service for students and teachers. 
Vendors are available without charge. 


Kotex is Confidence. When you offer new Kotex 
napkins, you provide the feminine protection 

most girls prefer. That’s because every tapered 
Kotex napkin now has a new softer covering, 
pleated ends for a smoother fit and the Kimlon 
center for longer-lasting protection. 


KEKKEKRKKRKKRKKRKRKKRKKRKKKKKKKKKKK CLIP AND MAIL KHKHRKHKEK 


Kotex products sponsor free, a complete program on men- 
strual education for both elementary and high schools. 


The Story of Menstruation—a delightful 10-minute, 16-mm. 
Walt Disney sound and color film which gives a warm, 
natural explanation of just what happens during menstrua- 
tion and why. 


You're A Young Lady Now—bright new edition! Especially 
written and illustrated for girls 9 to 12. 


Very Personally Yours—a more detailed booklet written 
especially for the teenager, newly revised. 


Instructional Aids—Physiology Chart, Teaching Guide, 
Mother-Daughter Program and Product Demonstration Kit. 


KOTEX and KIMLON are trademarks of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Department Number SM-100, Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me complete details and ordering information on 
- the Kotex Educational Program 


[] Please send information on the vending machine service for 
Kotex feminine napkins. 
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Use electricity that’s 
Wig -t- Cok am olaoh Alol lem sols 
the unit ventilator 
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‘level thermostats 






Barber-Colman 
has taken the 
thermostat 

off the wall 





Vale mm ol i- Tere) 
inside the 


unit ventilator 








All elements of Barber-Colman automatic controls — 
including the thermostat — are mounted inside the unit 
“ventilator enclosure. Classroom air is constantly sampled 
ae at the level of the seated students to provide continuous, 
nen ~even “atmospheres” for learning. 


m ~The need for a wall-mounted thermostat is eliminated. 
te No additional runs of piping or wiring are required — 
as a result, installation costs are substantially reduced. 
Equally important, improved control accuracy results 
from use of the “dual-element” aspirated thermostat 
principle — so reliable it is used in technical laboratories 
where the most dependable temperature control is de- 
manded for exacting research work. 

















Just like your school’s system of fire protection or auto- 
matic clock programing, Barber-Colman unit ventilator 

controls are electrically/electronically operated for tire- 
“— B A R B E R less dependability that can’t forget — can’t be tampered 


& C 0 I M A N with. They use the same convenient electric energy that 
| powers the unit ventilator. 





Ask to hear it: new 
Barber-Colman slide 3 

ilies Pamem Mi al-w—t- Teale) ilale| . 4 : ooane * i 
Chaiber Storie , Maintenance is virtually eliminated. Barber Colman ther 

mostats, conveniently located inside the unit ventilator 

“S enelosure, have no moving parts to wear out — they’re 


SS <unaffected by chalk dust and dirt. 











OE . Course Barber-Colman automatic controls permit 
manital adjustment by authorized persons whenever a 
change in controlled room temperature is desired. 


Ask for your copy of “Adequate Control for Schools” 
... written especially for school officials. Call your Barber- 
Colman Automatic Control field office, or write today. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Dept. J, 13126 Rock Street, Rockford, Iilinols 
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The IBM Electric: Its beauty is just a bonus 


‘The first thing you notice about the 


new IBM Electric is its good looks. But 
there’s more. For here is beauty com- 
bined with precise function, the result 
of the most thorough approach to 
typewriter development ever devised. 

It is one of the most perfectly engi- 
neered quality products in the world. 
Every part is made a little stronger, a 
little better than it has to be. Asaresult, 
you can expect less “down time,” 
teacher’s schedules can be maintained, 


Simplest keyboard. The many exclu- 
sive features on the IBM Electric can 
help students raise their standards of 
performance. For example, a whole 
new principle, the “Buoyant Key- 
board,” enables the student to adjust 
key pressure to his individual ‘‘touch,” 
thereby reducing finger fatigue and 
helping him develop increased confi- 
dence and skill. The keyboard itself 
is the essence of simplicity and no 
unnecessary gadgets intrude on the 


and students need not feel the demoral- ~ student’s finger action, making both 
izing effect of wasted classroom time. 


teaching and learning easier. 


(Circle number 733 for more information) 


Educational Aids. In our desire to 
further share the responsibility for the 
success of each typing installation, 
IBM offers lesson plans, movies, bul- 
letin board materials, and other edu- 
cational aids, and a staff of consultants 
and business educators is available to 
provide assistance when desired. 

If you would like to know more 
about this superb typewriter, our 


local representative 
would be pleased to 
show it to you at your 


school. ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER DIVISION ® 
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Two-teacher teams being 
tried in elementary schools 


Two-teacher team teaching in the 
elementary grades is being experi- 
mented with this term in Patchogue, 
N. Y. 

Under the program, a pair of teach- 
ers will handle two grades. One might 
teach social studies and English, the 
other science, mathematics and health. 
The teaching pattern can differ with 
each team. 

For example, if the two classes af- 
fected are the fifth and sixth grades, 
one teacher would teach her specialties 
to the fifth grade in the morning, then 
teach the same subjects, at a different 
level, to the sixth grade in the after- 
noon. The other teacher would reverse 
the pattern, teaching her specialties to 
the sixth grade in the morning, the 
fifth grade in the afternoon. 

The object of the experiment is to 
give more specialized teaching at the 
elementary level. 

The plan also calls for the teachers 
to remain with the same two classes 
for a period of two years, providing 
greater continuity of experiences. 

“Educators recognize that some 
teachers can teach all subjects well,” 
says Supervising Principal Alden T. 
Stuart. “It is equally obvious that oth- 
ers are more proficient in one area 
than another. 

“This plan,” Stuart says, “seems to 
offer possibilities for greater teacher 
proficiency and, therefore, justifies the 
experiment.” 


Rei ulin 


Cincinnati students, teachers 
will wear identification tags 


Students, teachers and other school 
personnel in Cincinnati are being out- 
fitted with identification tags this fall. 
They will be required to wear the 
tags whenever they are on school 
grounds. 

The tag idea resulted from a rash of 
crimes committed in the city’s schools. 
Superintendent Wendell Pierce de- 
clared that most of the problems 
“arise from the presence of unauthor- 
ized persons on school grounds.” 

Under the plan, school personnel 
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will be expected to do the major job 
of checking identifications, while city 
police will visit the schools at unan- 
nounced intervals to make a further 
check. 
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Teachers rap abuse of 
public address systems 


School public address systems are 
being abused by too many principals. 
So says a resolution passed by the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

The teachers’ complaint grows from 
the practice in some schools of using 
the public address system at any time 
during the school day to make any an- 
nouncement, no matter how minor. 

Teachers “never know when a voice 
will come booming from the wall 
speaker,” said Crandall Y. Stark, a 
Cleveland high school teacher. 

“It may happen while the teacher is 
explaining an intricate point in solid 
geometry or while a class is listening 


to a line of quiet poetry,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“In comes the voice demanding, 
‘your attention, please,’ followed by an 
announcement that a car must be 
moved in the parking lot or that a class 
ring was lost in the school auditorium. 

“The learning spell is broken after 
the teacher had spent possibly 20 min- 
utes or longer creating the atmosphere 
he wanted in the room.” 

The teachers do not favor eliminat- 
ing public address systems. They want 
their use confined to the proper time 
and place. Microphone announce- 
ments, they say, should be confined to 
homeroom and activities periods and 
to times of real emergency. 
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Taxpayers vote to drop 
sports to save money 


Taxpayers in Chicago Heights, IIl., 
have voted to eliminate high school 
athletics, rather than pay a few more 





Too good to miss... 


What’s in a name? . . . In Cuppertino, Calif., they like to name their 
elementary schools after important people. So it will be with a new 
school expected to open next September. The exact name will be de- 
cided on November 8th of this year, but until then it is to be known 
as “The New President School.” So you see, Messrs Kennedy and Nixon, 
there are really high stakes in this election. 


What’s in a race? . . . Ask Teacher Bob Soth of Bellflower, Calif., and he'll 
tell you “a trip to Europe.” While fellow teachers searched high and low for 
economical ways to reach the continent this summer, Soth practiced run- 
ning 5,000 meters and won himself a free trip as a member of the U. S. 


Olympic team. 


What’s in a jail? . . . A high school education for at least one youth. David 
Connolly of New York City has asked that he not be brought to trial on a 
larceny charge until December. His reason: he is a pupil in a school for 
inmates of the Nassau County jail and if he studies until December, he'll 


earn a high school diploma. 


What’s in a home? . . . If it’s a split level job in Levittown, N. Y., it’s liable 
to be housing kindergarten classes. The school district has just renovated 
one such building for use by eight kindergarten classes daily, attending on 
quadruple sessions. Superintendent Fred Ambellan calls it a temporary 
measure, but laments “some temporary measures seem to last forever.” 












































ARE ALL YOUR KEYS 
TAGGED LIKE THIS? 


Low STUDENT 
J RECORDS 





If they are, they're an open invitation to 


THEFT 
VANDALISM 
UNAUTHORIZED ENTRY 


You need TELKEE, the only complete 
system of key control. TELKEE keeps 
keys in order, hides their identity—yet 
shows whereabouts of borrowed or as- 
signed keys at a glance. 


Savings in time alone pay for TELKEE. 
The value of the added protection, pri- 
vacy and convenience is immeasurable. 
Write Dept. L 

P. O. MOORE, INC. 


A Subsidiery of SUNROC Corporation 
The MOORE KEY CONTROL System 
GLEN RIDDLE §=—- PENNS TEVANIA 





























“LEAVITT | 
| Bleacher Co. | 


208 Griggs Box 33 
rbana, Illinois 
Leavitt ... specialists in TELESCOPING 
BLEACHERS, KNOCKDOWN Portable 


Wood, and Portable Steel Bleachers and in 
Steel Grand: ds... blished 1895, 






























Educational Television is no longer a 
novelty. It’s recognized—and is being used | 
successfully—as a necessary adjunct to 
modern teaching methods in schools 
and colleges all over the country. 


Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. played an active 
part in the early development of ETV 
systems. And, today, TARZIAN is one of 
the nation’s leading suppliers of TV 
equipment for educational use. 


That’s because we have, from the beginning, 
stressed simplicity and reliability in operation 


. flexibility . . . ease of maintenance... 
low initial cost, as well as Jow operating cost. 


At no obligation, we’ll be glad to show you 
how our technical staff can be of service 
to you in planning, designing and installing 


an ETV system to meet your needs. Write or call: 


Be 





EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION DEPT. 
BROADCAST EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


RKES TARZIAN INC 


east hillside drive « bloomington, indiana 


HERE'S A PARTIAL 
LIST OF USERS— 
SARKES TARZIAN 
ETV EQUIPMENT 


Ohio State University 

OSU School of Dentistry 

OSU Mobile Science Unit 

Ohio Universit 

University of Toledo 

University of Dayton 

University of Maryland 

East Carolina College 

University of New Mexico 

Indiana University 

Fisk Universit 

University of Arkansas 

Des Moines Independent 
School Dist. 

Peabody College for Teachers 

Montana State University 

Montana State College 

t University of North Dakota 

University of South Dakota 

College of William and Mary 

University of Omaha 

University of Florida 

Pueblo Junior College 

San Diego State College 

Miami University 

University of lowa 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Buffalo 

St. Petersburg Junior College 
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dollars to support their school system. 
Football, track and field, basketball 
and all other sports are being dropped 
at Bloom Township high school. 

It all started a year ago when the 
school board asked for a tax increase 
that would have added 21¢ per hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation. The 
issue lost. 

The board readjusted its budget and 
tried again in June, asking for an extra 
10¢ per hundred dollars. Again, by a 
margin of 450 votes, the taxpayers re- 
fused to go along. 

Faced with increased enrollments 
and overcrowded facilities, the board 
announced that the first place it would 
cut would be in interscholastic athlet- 
ics. Bloom Township high school 
would field no teams. 

The outcry against that decision 
was immediate. High school athletes 
complained that the board had ruined 
their chances of going to college. 
Merchants protested that they would 
lose business and civic-minded citizens 
simply objected to having no repre- 
sentation in the state’s major athletic 
events. 

A citizens’ group to save athletics 
sprang up in Chicago Heights. Headed 
by a former star athlete, the group got 
the board to call another tax vote and 
then set out to woo the voters. 

No organized opposition emerged. 
The issue was kept clear. A yes vote 
meant there would be high school 
athletics. A no vote meant that Bloom 
Township would field no teams for at 
least a year. 

More than twice as many taxpayers 
voted than in the June election. An 
additional 2,000 voted for the tax in- 
crease. But the opposition vote in- 
creased, too. By more than 1,000 votes, 
taxpayers in Chicago Heights decided 
they would rather buy some extra 
packs of cigarettes than support the 
school’s athletic program. 


Underground school planned 
to resist nuclear attack 


A school in New Mexico, designed 
to serve as a bomb shelter in case of 
nuclear attack, has been put out to bid. 
School authorities in Artesia, N. M., 
have approved the idea for their new 
18-room elementary school. 

Architect Frank Standhart of Ros- 
well, N. M., designed the building, 
which will be completely below 
ground level except for the entrance. 
It is being constructed to house 30 
students in each room, but in the event 
of an attack, 2,080 people could sur- 
vive in it for a total of 14 days. 

Standhart estimated that construc- 
tion costs for the underground school 
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SCHOOL DAYLIGHTING 


The versatility of Mississippi glass provides the 
solution to virtually every daylighting problem, in- 
cluding light diffusion and direction, heat absorp- 
tion, and safety with decoration. And translucent 
Mississippi glass reduces contrast that results in 
costly visual errors...keeps interiors more com- 
fortable. Occupants see better, feel better, work 
better. Available at your quality glass distributor 
in a wide variety of patterns and surface finishes 


for every daylighting need. 


4 g $ 
® 2 


“GLASS COMPANY 
* 88 Angelica St. + St. Louis 7, Mo. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO + FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 








Impact and fire resistance 
are twin features of this 
Polished Misco wire glass 
installation in the Walt 
Disney Elementary School, 
Tullytown, Pa. Architect: John 
Carver, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















1,050 sq. ft. of Luxlite Coolite, Glare Reduced, installed in southeast 
elevation of auditorium - cafeteria and classrooms of Stephen Blackhurst 
Elementary School, St. Charles, Mo. Architect: Bruce F. Barnes, Patterso 
Mo. General Contractor: Whitworth Engineering Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Glazing Contractor: Comfort Distributing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Maximum light distribution at low cost is achieved by Ye" 
Pentecor glass, glazed in vertical sidewall sash in Clopton High 
School, Clarksville, Mo. Architect: Kenneth E. Wischmeyer, St. 


Lovis, Mo. Glazing Contractor: Rainbow Glass Company. 


Figured glass promotes truly functional architecture adapted 
to present day needs... offers utility, beauty and variety un- 


matched by any other glazing medium. Specify Mississippi. 
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COOLITE PENTECOR 


Available in 1/8", 1/4” plain and 1/4” wired, in Available in thicknesses of 1/8" and 7/32". Very 
Luxlite and Hammered patterns. May be glare popular for lighting fixtures and luminaires. Un- 
reduced on either or both surfaces. treated or glare reduced on one or both sides. 
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MAGNALITE A MAGNALITE B 


Furnished in thickness of 7/32” only. A highly 
diffusing and very brilliant patterned glass. No 
special surface treatment available. 


Furnished in thickness of 7/32” plain and 1/4” 
Misco wire. Particularly effective for partitions at 
eye level. No special surface treatment available. 
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MISSISSIPPI __vewearnios/ 


Contains pattern 

GLASS COMPANY description igh 
distribution charts, 

8s Angelica st. e St. Louis 7, Mo. transmission data. 


Send for your free 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO e« FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA copy today. 
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COMBINATION 35MM FILMSTRIP 
AND 2” x 2” SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Viewlex V-25-P makes teaching easier from 
every angle . . . gives student interest and 
your teaching period a real lift! Produces an 
image so crisp and brilliant—even with room 
lights on—that it literally MAKES students 
LOOK and LEARN! Its operation is so auto- 
matic — in threading itself, in film take-up 
and in “‘pop-up" ejector lamp changing — 
that teaching and learning go on without 
interruption. 


Other Viewlex projectors available from 
$50.25 to $495.00. Ask your Viewlex Audio 
Visual franchised dealer for a demonstration 
or write for catalog. 
All Viewlex projectors are 
GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. 


1iewle. inc 





35-03 Queens Blvd. Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 
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will be only 10% higher than for an 
above-ground air-conditioned school. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization, 
which is encouraging the project, will 
help in the cost of construction. 

The school will have an 18-inch 
concrete covering designed to filter 
radioactive materials from fallout of a 
nuclear explosion. The covering will 
be flush with the ground and could be 
used as a basketball court in more 
peaceful times. 

The school is expected to be occu- 
pied in September, 1961. 





Student parking 


It may be a little more diffi- 
cult for students in Denver, 
Colo., and East Windsor, Conn., 
to park their cars at school this 
year. 

In Denver, the school board is 
considering a proposal to charge 
parking fees to students using its 
lots. The idea came from Shelby 
F. Harper, executive director of 
the Colorado Public Expenditure 
Council, who told the board he 
was astounded when he saw 
“the vast acres of land which the 
Denver taxpayers have had to 
purchase or rent to provide stu- 
dent automobile parking.” Park- 
ing is now available for 3,500 
student cars—all of it on im- 
proved lots. 

In East Windsor, parking at 
the high school is now a privi- 
lege reserved for qualified stu- 
dents only. Who can qualify? 
According to rules put into ef- 
fect this year, only senior stu- 
dents who have earned a place 
on the honor role will be per- 
mitted to park their cars at the 
school. 











Large districts create health 
hazards, Iowa doctor says 


School reorganization may be ex- 
pedient and efficient, but lowa medical 
authorities have warned that it can 
also create some health hazards. 

Iowa has been one of the most ac- 
tive states in district reorganization. 
And Dr. Ralph Hereen, of the state’s 
health department, states that doctors 
have noted that when youngsters are 
transferred from smaller school dis- 
tricts to larger ones, there is a tend- 
ency toward increase of infectious ill- 
ness. 

This increase, he says, usually con- 
tinues for a few years, until a general 
immunity has developed in the dis- 





No Mater 
How You Look At It... 
Viewlex 
Projectors 
Are Easier 
To Teach With 


Viewlex V-500-P is literally 
with’ and ‘‘easier to learn with’ from every 
point of view! Students LEARN MORE because 
V-500-P frees you to TEACH MORE! The un 
precedented image-brilliance compels atten 
tion, even in lighted rooms the simplified 
operation of self-threading and take-up that 
ends awkward, time-consuming 


easier to teach 


fumbling 
... the built-in magnifier viewer that enlarges 
any section for special emphasis—these, and 
many other built-in Viewlex ‘teaching assist 
ants” in new V-500-P make learning certain 
teaching faster, easier! 


COMBINATION 35MM FILMSTRIP 
AND 2” x 2” SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Ask your Viewlex Audio-Visual 
franchised dealer for a demon- 

stration, or write for catalog. 
NEW! Multi-Focal Accessory Lens 
2 adjustable 3! 


to 6 focal length produces full screen image 


infinitely 


at any distance without moving projector 
or refocusing 
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VIEWLEX INC. 35-03 Queens Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 
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DRIVOTRAINER—MODERN WAY 


ON THE HIGHWAY 

IN THE CLASSROOM—Stationary cars, a series 
of special training films and an automatic score 
recording unit are basic components of the Drivo- 
trainer classroom system. By multiplying the number 
of students that can be taught by one instructor, 
Drivotrainer permits more efficient use of teaching 
time available, 


A LIFETIME OF DRIVING EXPERIENCE 
is duplicated by the film series used. Photographed 
from a moving car, films project on the screen what 
student would see through his own windshield. Stu- 
dents can be drilled in a full range of highway 
emergency situations until a satisfactory level of 
proficiency is achieved. 


Be sure to 
register and vote 
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Faced with the need to provide effective driver edu- 
cation and training to an increasing number of 
students, high schools across the country are utilizing 
the Aetna Drivotrainer system of classroom instruc- 
tion. With the Drivotrainer, an electro-mechanical 
teaching aid, one teacher can instruct as many as 
twenty-four students at the same time. Because stu- 
dents can “‘drive’’ through all kinds of situations before 
actually going on the road, safe driving skills, proper 
attitudes and sound judgment can be developed with- 
out any risk to life or property. Used to supplement 
behind-the-wheel instruction and experience, Drivo- 
trainer offers these important advantages: 


Better educational value—students are exposed to 
a wide range of learning situations, can be conditioned 
to react quickly and correctly to emergencies—the 
real test of driving ability. 


Saves teaching time—hours needed for on-the-road 
instruction in dual-control car can be cut in half, still 
meet required standards. 


Cuts costs per pupil—training more students in less 
time, without increasing the teaching staff, results in 
measurable economy. 


The Drivotrainer system was originally developed 
as a public service by the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company through extensive work with a panel of na- 
tionally known educators. To carry this program 
forward, Rockwell Manufacturing Company is now 
producing and distributing the Drivotrainer for use 
in schools as well as for application in the re-training 
of experienced drivers. For further information on the 
Drivotrainer installation best suited to your needs, 
write: Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Drivotrainer 
Division, 405K N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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TO BETTER DRIVER EDUCATION 


Helps teach more students 
faster, at lower costs 













































FULLY EQUIPPED with all essential instruments and controls, 
cars can be used for teaching both conventional and automatic 
shifting, simulate motor noise and brake pedal “Feel” for added 
realism. 


NS 


AUTOMATIC SCORING SYSTEM records student actions 


on master sheet, enabling instructor to follow individual perform- 
ance as well as indicating level of class progress, 





trict. Among the diseases involved, 
the doctor said, are measles, mumps, 
chicken pox and respiratory ailments. 


Teacher dismissals upset 
by state supreme courts 


Recent rulings by two state supreme 
courts have labeled teacher dismissals 
for Fifth Amendment pleas uncon- 
stitutional. Failure to answer ques- 
tions of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee is no proof of in- 


competence in carrying out teaching 
duties, the courts told school boards. 
Dismissal of four Philadelphia 
teachers for refusing to answer ques- 
tions about Communist Party mem- 
bership was ruled out by the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court. The teachers 
were discharged for incompetency and 
the firings were upheld by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Chief Justice Alvin Jones said their 
dismissal, “on a plea of self-incrimina- 
tion under the Fifth Amendment, de- 
nied them due process,” under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The high 
court ordered their reinstatement. 
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Dage experience in educational TV, avail- 
able through TRW’s Educational Electronics 
Division, brings you many benefits beyond 
equipment planning and installation. 

You'll discover many helpful ideas and 
techniques, for example, in “Television in 
Teaching,” our latest publication. From a 
teacher’s point of view, it discusses educa- 
tional TV’s potential, its contributions to 
teaching and efficiency . . . traces the steps 
in starting a program. 


On-the-scene consultation and _ training, 


pioneer in Educational Television— 
fulfills your complete needs 





backed by TRW electronic and teaching 
know-how, can help you plan the complete 
Educational TV system .. . to meet today’s 
...and tomorrow’s .. . needs. Start small— 
as little as one camera and viewing monitor 
—or with the largest system; confident that 
equipment will not be obsolete, regardless 
of growth. 

Write or phone today for information about 
Dage Educational Television Equipment and 
educational services—and your copy of 
“Television in Teaching.” 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. /\ 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


@ AlLgonquin 5-7250 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educationat field: : 
Magnetic Recording Industries ¢ Dage Television ¢ Bell Sound e Bel Canto e Intellectronics 
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The New Jersey Supreme Court re- 
versed the Newark board of educa- 
tion’s dismissal of a teacher for the 
second time, holding that fitness to 
teach must be determined on the basis 
of his present beliefs about Commu- 
nist ideals. 

The dismissal was one of three in 
May, 1955, for Fifth Amendment 
pleas. The Court ruled against the dis- 
missals in 1957, stating the board of 
education must conduct an investiga- 
tion of its own and not rely on the re- 
fusal to testify, alone. 

“If information about the teacher’s 
past conduct reveals that his answers 
are less than truthful,” the court said, 
“then and only then can past associa- 
tions be studied.” 


ccna, ai, 


Advice on paperbacks offered 
by University of Buffalo 


Schoolmen interested in setting up 
paperback bookstores in their districts’ 
high schools can get help from the 
University of Buffalo. 

The University has established a 
clearing house of ideas and informa- 
tion on paperback programs to serve 
districts all over the nation. Within 
the next five years, it expects to estab- 
lish an educational foundation for the 
development of wider uses of paper- 
bound books in all phases of educa- 
tion. Studies will be made of the use 
of paperbacks at the elementary school 
level to replace the more costly text- 
books now commonly used there. 

The University is now working 
with the Buffalo school system and 
plans further development of its high- 
ly successful program to uncover new 
uses for paperback books in_ the 
schools. 


Bible classes ruled out 
by Ohio attorney general 


Attorney General Mark McElroy of 
Ohio has ruled that Bible classes 
taught in the state’s Black River school 
district are in violation of the United 
States Constitution. 

The case came to the attorney gen- 
eral’s attention when several parents 
protested a half-hour class conducted 
by a graduate of Moody Bible Insti- 
tute. The sessions included hymn sing- 
ing as well as instruction in the Bible. 

Prosecutor Dennis Dannley of Me- 
dina County, where the school district 
is located, had asked for the ruling on 
behalf of the school board. School offi- 
cials said that McElroy’s statement 
would end the classes in their district. 
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McElroy said that the constitutions 
of both the U. S. and Ohio prohibit 
any preference given to any religious 
society and that the teaching of a par- 
ticular version of the Bible in a public 
school was a violation. This was true, 
he said, even though attendance at the 
classes was not compulsory. 


Kansas City schools 
battle sororities 


The Kansas City, Mo., schools are in 
the midst of a major battle with pro- 
ponents of high school sororities and 
fraternities. The board has ruled that 
students entering high school this fall 
must sign a statement to the effect 
that they do not belong to any sorority 


or fraternity. Students who refuse will, 


be subject to disciplinary measures 
imposed by the school board. 

The board’s attack on sororities and 
fraternities, centered around South- 
west high school, has already been up- 
held once by local courts. A new at- 
tempt is now underway to challenge 
the board’s right to regulate the away- 
from-school activities of students. 

The board’s position is that the fra- 
ternities and sororities do affect the 
schools directly. The matter was 
brought to a crux when the sororities 
sent out invitations to 300 entering 
sophomore girls. The invitations speci- 
fied that Jewish girls would be inter- 
viewed one day, gentiles another. 
School authorities called this prima 
facie evidence of discrimination. 

“The separation of membership into 
Jewish and gentile groupings is hostile 
to the purpose of public education,” 
declared Superintendent James A. 
Hazlett. “The Kansas City schools 

. Cannot permit the community to 
believe that such organizations have 
board of education approval.” 


Responsibility for medical 
examinations argued 


What agency is responsible for 
examining 18,000 school children an- 
nually? That question is being argued 
in Chicago as the result of a law passed 
by the State of Illinois a year ago. 

Under the Illinois law, designed to 
protect children, all students entering 
kindergarten, first, fifth and ninth 
grades, must undergo physical exam- 
inations before they are admitted to 
Classes. Parents are required to pay 
for checkups by private physicians, 
dentists and optometrists. 

Anticipating hardships on, indigent 
families, the state ordered that the de- 
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partment of public health designate an 
agency to provide medical service for 
Chicago pupils whose families could 
not afford to pay a physician. 

The Chicago Board of Health, the 
designated agency, indicated its will- 
ingness to undertake the chore, but 
pleaded poverty. 


Dr. Irving Adams, school medical 
director for Chicago, has said that the 
board of education lacks the staff to 
examine the underprivileged children. 
The result is that those children who 
are most in need of periodic checkups 
cannot receive them. 

Last year more than 18,000 pupils 


of the 104,000 slated for examinations, 
did not receive them because their par- 
ents could not afford private fees. The 
city’s board of health examined only 
1,910, less than 10% of those in need. 


Cleveland school system 


stops after-hours vandals 


A new “keep ’em guessing” system 
of scheduling custodians has almost 
wiped out major vandalism in Cleve- 
land’s public schools. 

D. J. Leggett, supervising custodian 














widest range 
of simple-to-use, 
guality systems 
plus Vital 
Educational! 
Services... 


tested and proved 
Hammaatelacmcar-te 
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MRI helps you plan ahead . . . look beyond 
your need for easy-to-use equipment— 
whether you use tape magazines or reels, 
or the simplest of all, the Magneticon Mag- 
netic Disc. 


MRI’s growing list of valuable publications 
cover such important topics as programming 
and tested methodology for use with stand- 
ard, automated and remote Control systems. 
Distilled from national seminars and exper- 
ience in hundreds of installations, they help 
you achieve maximum teaching effectiveness 
. maximum utilization of equipment. 


MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES 
America’s Language 
fulfills your complete needs 


Laboratory Leader— 





A series of helpful 
manuats and other materials is 
available. Write for complete bistings. 


All these services are now available through 
the TRW/Educational Electronics Division 
Headquarters and 30 specialized regional 
Offices, equipped to help you plan the com- 
plete language laboratory. MRI/TRW’s vast 
electronic background and unique in-class- 
room techniques satisfy your requirements 
regardless of size, purpose and budget. 


Write or phone today for detailed informa- 
tion about MRI advanced language labora- 
tory equipment and educational ‘services. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Ine. A 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


e@ Algonquin 5-7250 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 


Magnetic Recording Industries « Dage Television « 


ell Sound « Bel Canto e Intellectronics 


World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment 
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1200 REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS 


protect student valuables at Bedford High, Bedford, Ohio 


Modern is the word for Republic Steel Lockers. That is 
why 1200 Republic Recessed Steel Lockers were 
specified and installed at the new Bedford High 
School, Bedford, Ohio. 

Republic Steel Lockers meet practically every archi- 
tectural requirement for school design and construction. 
Smartly styled to blend with school interiors and decor 
—available in architect recommended and student 
tested colors, with any of the popular locking devices. 
All steel construction—fire proof! 

Students like the big, roomy interiors. Louver engi- 
neering provides free-flow ventilation for better air 
circulation. Republic Lockers stay fresh, clean-smelling 
the year ’round. 


a4 


Republic Recessed Steel Lockers fit into the wall, 
allowing full width corridors for greater student 
traffic and safety. Recessed flush with the wall elimi- 


‘mates sharp corners and other hazards. Cleaning and 


maintenance is easier, faster, and economical, too. No 
dust catching ledges or trim. 

Bonderized! This Republic feature provides a superior 
base for the baked-on enamel finish. Offers protection 
against rust and corrosion. Restricts bumps, scratches, 
abrasions of everyday service to the site of the injury. 
Reduces maintenance care and costs. 

Your Republic representative will help you with your 
locker planning. He will assume full responsibility for 
complete installation. Call him today, or write direct. 
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TRUSCON ALUMINUM CLASSROOM WINDOWS offer the economy of large 
glass areas combined with a wide selection of projected ventilator arrange. 
ments. Weatherstripped with vinyl plastic around the entire vent perimeter 
of the inner weathering contact. Hardware is polished, white bronze. Call 
your Republic-Truscon representative for details and specifications. Write 
for A.I.A. FILE No. 16-E, 














REPUBLIC HIGH STRENGTH BOLTING provides a fast, low-cost method of fastening. | 
When wrenched up tight, it provides a vise-like clamping force which transfers 
loads by friction to the structural members. Fatigue life is improved. Joints are 
stronger. Economical, too. Two men teams replace crews of costly skilled labor, 
Send for additional information, and data. 








REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE TUBING —rounds, squares, rectangles, offer architects and 
engineers a building material with unlimited freedom in design. Both beautiful 
and functional. Greater strength, less weight, easy to handle. Smooth, unbroken 
surfaces resist moisture and corrosion. No sharp corners or bare edges. Easy to 
join with other members. Weldable. Available in carbon and stainless steels. 
Write for complete range of sizes and specifications. 


wp 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
Woltd Widest, Range 
of Stacdlard, Stalls anal SCL Fpsalula 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT.SM -9888 } 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on the following products: 

O Republic Steel Lockers O Locker Planning Servi 
O Republic High Strength Bolts 

O Republic ELECTRUNITE® Tubing 

O Truscon Aluminum Classroom Windows 











Name— Title 

Firm 

Address. 

City Zone State 
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UTILITY TABLE NO. 2371 


e Tapered steel legs 


e Honeycomb top— 
NEN Zelilelaeilaielacte, 


e Legs in chrome, or 
baked enamel in 
beige, black, white, 
gray or gold 


New, modern all-purpose table for 

any room in the school. The top 

has a lifetime Nevamar laminated plastic 
surface with honeycomb core—a minimum 
of weight yet sturdy and durable. Solid 
maple edges, shaped and lacquered. A 
wide range of sizes: rectangular, round or 
trapezoidal. Write for literature. 


sutfaced with 
NEVAMAR 


> A HIGH PRESSURE LAMINATE 
> RESISTANT TO CIGARETTE SuRNS 
> WITHSTANDS BOLLING WATER 


> DESIGNED FOR LONG LIFE 
amO LASTING BEAUTY 


> wOnT CRAZE CRACE O8 
PEEL Im WORMAL USE 


HOT AFFECTED BY ALCONOL, 


B/ > WEVER WEEDS PAINTING 
> casy To citam 


SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


e¢ ODENTON, MARYLAND 


NEW EOI 


DIV. OF NATIONAL ST 


DRE FIXTURE CO., INC 
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**..- solved a number 
of unusual traffic and 
protection problems...”’ 


word 


says J. C. Lindsey, Maintenance Supt., County School System, Princess Anne, Virginia 


*¢ Anchor Fence has been installed at all 18 
schools in our county system. From past 
experience we know Anchor Fence can be 
depended on to stand up under hard 
usage with very little maintenance. As 
for our new high school, Anchor Fence 
solved a number of unusual traffic and 
protection problems. And of course it 
does a great job on guarding against 
trespassing, pilferage and accidents.” 
Call your local Anchor office today for 


a talk with one of Anchor’s 
trained sales engineers. Write 4 
for free catalogue to: ANCHOR 
FEeNcE, 6555 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


NCHOR FENCE 


Divison of ANCHOR. POST PRODUCTS, INC. * 











Plarits in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, Cal. * Sold direct from factory branches in all principal cities 
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became convinced that an organized 
gang was preying on school buildings 
and learning the custodians’ regular 
hours. So he began putting the cus- 
todians on irregular schedules that 
changed from day to day. 

He also inaugurated a “flying 
squad” of four watchmen who make 
rounds among the system’s 168 build- 
ings, again not on a regular schedule. 

Close cooperation with police 
brought results almost immediately. A 
series of arrests disclosed that thieves 
had taken $40,000 worth of tape re- 
corders, motion picture projectors and 
other school equipment. Now losses, 
which resulted in the cancellation of 
the system’s theft insurance policy, 
have been reduced to zero, according 
to Leggett. 


aeummieiie. “weet. 


Attorney general rules out 
board ads on bond votes 


California’s attorney general, Stanley 
Mosk, has ruled that it is illegal for 
districts in his state to use public funds 
to place advertisements in local papers 
supporting a bond issue. 

The ruling resulted from an ad 
placed by the Madera, Calif., school 
board prior to a 1959 bond vote. The 
ad stated that a classroom emerg:2ncy 
existed and called upon voters to ap- 
prove the bond issue. 

The full-page message was signed 
by the “Trustees of the Madera Union 
High School District.”” When publish- 
ers of the paper in which it ran sought 
payment, they were refused by the 
auditor on grounds that it was not a 
proper charge against the district. 

In his decision, the attorney general 
cited a New Jersey court decision stat- 
ing that “public funds entrusted to the 
board belong equally to the proponents 
and opponents of the proposition, and 
the use of funds to finance, not the 
presentation of facts, merely, but also 
arguments to persuade the voters that 
only one side has merit, gives the dis- 
senters just cause for complaint.” 


meme auaiidaiins 


School crossing guards 
get fluorescent help 


School crossing guards in St. Louis 
are being equipped this year with 
paddle-type fluorescent stops signs. 
The signs, clearly visible even on dark 
or rainy days, are designed to make 
the guards more effective. 

Traffic Commissioner Ellis C. Henry 
said that tests have shown that nearly 
all drivers observe hand-held signs, 
while four out of five ignore conven- 
tional school stop signs. 
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“..-GOMES A PAUSE 
IN THE DAY'S 
OCCUPATION..." 
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A time to relax—a time to reflect! Are the fledglings pro- 
gressing ? How’s their technique...speed—stance—stroke ? 


It’s satisfying to be a perfectionist...and to help develop 
this in other minds and hands. Credit, too for the pre- 
cision-built Olympia Typewriters...serving as partners 
in perfection. 


These superb typewriters come fully-equipped with the 
finest, most advanced typing aids...from exclusive 
spring-cushioned keytops to convenient half-spacing. 
Features that are easier to teach with...to learn on! 


Important, too, is Olympia’s reputation for easy, quiet, 
trouble-free performance, year after year...cutting 
maintenance costs to an absolute minimum. 





“Writes best of Vall—because@#it’s built best of all!’’ 
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..KNOWN AS THE TEACHERS’ HOUR! 


No wonder more and more schools, from coast to coast, 
are selecting Olympia. Why not put one to the test your- 
self—before you decide on any other typewriter! 


OLYMPIA DIVISION SMA 
Inter-Continental Trading Corp. 
90 West Street, New York 6, New York ? 


Gentlemen: a 


Please send me a copy of Alan C. Lloyd’s 
articles...“The Typing Teacher As A 
Technician”... to the address below. 


7 Name 
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What should you look for today, 
if youre building or remodeling a 
school? In this interview article 
you'll learn what Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories has uncovered 
during two years of intensive re- 
search and investigation. 


= A truly flexible and sound-retarding wall. 

= A carpeted school that’s quieter and cheaper than a 
conventional structure. 

® A domed gymnasium with no bearing walls to ob- 
struct space. 

® Classrooms in apartment buildings. 

= A subdivisible auditorium. 


Could any of these innovations fit into your plans? 

They are a sampling of the kind of fresh and free 
thinking that is being nurtured—and hastened—by a 
small group of men and women working for Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 

Two years ago, the Ford Foundation created EFL, 
endowed it with $4.5 million, and placed at its head 
Dr. Harold Gores (then superintendent of the Newton, 
Mass., schools). The mandate in EFL’s charter was to 
encourage research and experimentation, and to dis- 
seminate knowledge, on the physical problems of Amer- 
ican education. 

In this tape-recorded interview, Gores—and Jonathan 

King, EFL’s secretary and treasurer—give a progress 
report and suggest ways their findings can be used by 
local school officials. 
(NOTE: On page 52, a series of valuable free publi- 
cations available from EFL are listed. As a service to 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT readers, we have provided, at 
the back of this issue, a special Reader Service Card 
which may be used to request these materials. ) 
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ago EFL was given 

$4.5 million by the 
Ford Foundation to try to 
improve the physical facili- 
ties of schools in the United 
States. What kind of dent 
have you made in the prob- 
lem with that kind of 
money? 


O Dr. Gores, two years 


GORES: The question of how much 
of a dent we have made is one that 
we constantly ask ourselves. We 
find it almost impossible, at this 
two-year stage of our life, to deter- 
mine it. The most I think we can 
claim is that we are speeding inevi- 
table change. The change is com- 
ing. Educational design—just as ed- 
ucation itself—is in ferment. I think 
we can claim to be speeding com- 
munications about the change that 
is going on, anyway. 

Q. In other words, you see your 
role as one of transmitting more 
rapidly? 

GORES: That’s one of our important 
roles. I wouldn’t say it was an ex- 
clusive one by any means. But 
when you ask the question: “What 
dent have you made?” the only one 
we can point to with some sense of 
certainty is that we are speeding 
communication. We think we have 
made some other dents, too. 


Q. How much money have you 
spent? 

GORES: $1.9 million so far. That 
represents our commitments in 51 
different studies. At the moment, it 
is premature to evaluate what we 
have gotten for this $1.9 million be- 
cause most of it was “seed” money. 
Or to change the metaphor, you put 
a certain number of eggs to nest and 
the hatching period is so many 
months or years. So, a good part of 
this money, already expended by us, 
is at work out in the field. The out- 
put is not yet visible. This is $1.9 
million of hope. 


Q. Where is this money going? 
What are you working on? 
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GORES: In general, we direct this 
money along four lines—overall in- 
stitutional planning; helping with the 
planning of elements in a school; 
tools; and increasing public knowl- 
edge. I can’t give you the exact pro- 
portions which have gone into each, 
but in general those are the four 
functional lines along which our 
money has thus far flowed. Our ex- 
penditures are roughly about equal 
between education up through the 
high school and the universities. 


Q. Unlike the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, your funds 
don’t go directly to these organized 
groups—to the local school board, or 
to the specific university, do they? 


GORES: Oh, yes. In fact, the pre- 
ponderance of our expenditures 
have been exactly of that sort— 
grants to school boards and to the 
trustees of universities. 

Q. What sort of things do you sup- 
port? 

GORES: We provide thinking mon- 
ey, for the most part, to enable 
them to spend more time planning 
a building, to find out about what 
other people are doing in this field, 
to pull in outside experts of one kind 
or another to solve a special prob- 
lem. We don’t provide money for 
the actual bricks and mortar. 


Q. What is a typical project—an 
example? 

KING: One of our early grants was 
made through the Stanford School 
Planning Laboratory to the Clark 
County-Nevada schools. This was 
to help them plan a fairly revolu- 
tionary development, a subdivisible 
auditorium for Boulder City that 
could be used to teach large 
groups, but that would not sit 
vacant 90% of the time, as most 
auditoriums do. The bids are just 
coming in on this. So, here we are, 
something like a year and a half 
later, sitting around and waiting. 
That’s what Dr. Gores meant about 
waiting for eggs to hatch. 

Q. In this situation, will you actual- 
ly pay for part of the structure? _ 
GORES: No. We pay for the consult- 
ing services needed in the field of 


Dr. Harold Gores 


President, Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc. 








Jonathan King 


Secretary-Treasurer, Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 


acoustics. The basic problem in 
making this auditorium subdivisible 
was the acoustic problem. They 
must get the dividing walls in the 
auditorium out of the way, yet have 
them work as real sound barriers 
when they’re in place. 

Q. Do you invite these requests for 
grants? Would you want somebody 
who had an idea to write to you 
and say: “Can you help us?” 


GORES: This is our life. That is how 
we operate. But we’re not in the 
business of “giving away money.” 
We are investing in the kind of 
change that someone in the blood 
and sand of the arena believes is 
good for teaching children. 


major areas in which 

you are working. Can 
you give us a couple of ex- 
amples of the work that 
has been done in each? 
Take overall institutional 
planning, the first one you 
mentioned. 


O You mentioned four 


KING: I can give you several. 
We’ve been helping the Chicago 
Board of Education take a look at 
over 100 post-war school buildings 
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to try to assess both their cost and 
their educational adequacy, and to 
see if there is any relationship be- 
tween these two factors. We’ve been 
helping the board of education of 
New York City take a look at whole 
new types of schoolhousing that 
might make sense in the city but 
wouldn’t necessarily be appropriate 
anywhere else. For example, there’s 
the notion of shared occupancy of 
a structure that is partly an office 
building and partly a schoolhouse. 
Nobody else but the board of edu- 
cation can afford to put up three- 
story buildings in the middle of 
New York City. And it’s question- 
able whether it can afford to do this. 
Also, there’s the question of con- 
vertibility. In many areas they will 
build a schoolhouse at the peak of a 
population rise and then the school 
sits half empty through most of its 
life. Can part or all of this building 
be converted to some other use? 


Q. Are these all big city projects? 
KING: Not all. But there is an- 
other one we ought to mention. It’s 
the idea of taking part of a low- 
rent housing development and using 
it for elementary school space, so 
that you don’t build these housing 
developments and then send the 
kids back into the slums in order to 
go to school. Is there any reason 
why these elementary schools have 


“, . « the appearance of a school- 
house has something to do with the 
morale of the people who attend it 





to be in a separate building known 
as a schoolhouse? Can’t they simply 
take a part of the existing space? 
Q. Have you done any of this over- 
all institutional planning with smal- 
ler school districts? 


KING: Yes. For example, we’ve been 
working with Colorado State College 
on a planning project for small 
high schools. Most of the emphasis 
that has gone into school planning, 
whether from private consultants, 
architects, or educators, has gone 
into the high schools for the city or, 
more so, the suburbs and small 
towns. There isn’t anybody who 
makes it his business to spend a lot 
of time worrying about how to build 
a high school for 80 kids. Most of 
these high schools are simply a col- 
lection of small pieces of large high 
schools. In connection with this 
project, we started looking for some 
outstanding examples. So far, we’ve 
found one small high school. 


Q. Where is it? 


KING: Death Valley, Calif. Death 
Valley High School. This is a school 
in which each of the rooms has three 
corners, and behind each of these 
corners, which are closed off, is a 
home economics lab or science lab 
or library center. They can use the 
central space compatibly with each 
of these corners and get triple duty 
out of the core of space. 


and support it.” 


GORES 


Q. That’s an example of institution- 
al planning—but doesn’t it also cov- 
er the second area EFL supports— 
elements? 


KING: That’s right. They overlap. 
Elements are such things as physics 
space, or physical education space, 
or a language laboratory. They 
could be parts of the building, or 
they might, in some cases, be peda- 
gogical areas within the school— 
pedagogical subdivisions. 

Q. How about this area of “tools of 
learning?” What sort of thing do 
you support there? 

KING: The first study that comes im- 
mediately to mind is the MIT-Pur- 
due study in which Elton Hocking 
at Purdue and William Locke at 
MIT are attempting to set up a 
more precise and useful specifica- 
tion for language laboratory appa- 
ratus. Another example, of fairly 
major proportions, grew out of the 
passage of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act. There was a provision 
in that Act that standards had to 
be established for equipment and 
materials, under Title III, by the 
states. The states, in most cases, 
were unable to do this themselves. 
We got together with the National 
Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers and helped them with funds, 
and also with some advice and as- 
sistance, to produce a Purchase 
Guide for Programs in Science, 
Mathematics and Modern Foreign 
Languages. This book sets forth 
standards for some 900 pieces of 
equipment used in the schools and, 
more important, tries to establish 
some priorities for purchasing them. 
Most lists of equipment simply run 
alphabetically. They start with ‘“‘aba- 
cus” and run through “zebra.” 
There’s no indication, if you’re just 
starting a physics department, what 
you should buy first. The new di- 
mension introduced by the Purchase 
Guide is this setting of priorities. 
GORES: We not only helped in the 
production of the Purchase Guide 
but we helped with the cost of 
some 44,000 copies which were dis- 
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tributed free to the several state de- 
partments of education and then dis- 
tributed down into their school sys- 
tems in whatever fashion they de- 


sired. 
Q lications to date, you 
appear to have placed 
more emphasis on_influ- 
encing the design of new 
buildings rather than im- 
proving utilization of pres- 
ent structures. Are you 
working on anything 
aimed at our obsolete 
schools? 
GORES: Yes. Our great hope de- 
pends on what comes out of De- 
troit. We made a grant to Detroit 
for the purpose of enabling the De- 
troit Board of Education and staff 
to create a rationale for the intelli- 
gent rehabilitation of old schools. 
This is a real problem in that city. 
This year they are preparing to re- 
habilitate 22 old schools. These 
funds enabled them to employ out- 
side consultants, including a team 
of persons from Michigan State 
University. Our expectation is that 
we will have a story within a year— 
hopefully on film—that will guide 
school boards everywhere in the re- 
habilitation of old schools. 
Q. Are you optimistic? Do you 
think an old structure can be reha- 
bilitated to accommodate a modern 
program? 
GORES: Yes. But the dimension that 
we especially hope will be added 
from the Detroit study is how to re- 
habilitate the exteriors. This may 
seem a paradox, but so many of our 
old schools, which must remain in 
service, are a blemish on the whole 
neighborhood, depressing real es- 
tate values of everything within 
sight. To go into the old school and 
do the typical job of putting in new 
lights and painting it up, and in gen- 
eral fixing up the old girl, still leaves 
a school that advertises to the whole 
neighborhood that the building died 
a generation ago. So, we are es- 
pecially hopeful that Detroit will 
pay attention to the modernization 
of exteriors. 


Q. You consider this a real educa- 
tional problem? 

GORES: We don’t make this choice. 
We merely say that the appearance 


Looking at your pub- 
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of a schoolhouse has something to 
do with the morale of the people 
who attend it and support it. The 
only reason that the building exists 
is to accommodate what goes on with 
children in it and around it. 


Q. How old is an old school? 


KING: It depends upon whether 
you are talking about an old school 
from the point of view of its con- 
struction, or an old school from the 
point of view of its arrangement of 
interior space. We’re working with 
one old school—it’s probably only 
three years old—in San Diego. It’s 
on the Trump plan. (See “Questions 
and answers about teacher utiliza- 
tion,” SM, April ’60, for a discus- 
sion of the plans suggested by Dr. 
J. Lloyd Trump.) They don’t have 
the kind of space necessary to ac- 
commodate that. Fortunately, the 
population increase there was such 
that they’re building an addition. 
So, we’ve been helping them plan the 
larger spaces and smaller spaces that 
go into the addition. The original 
building will be used for convention- 
al classrooms with groups of 30. 
The new addition will provide space 
for individual study, seminars, and 
lecture-demonstrations. 


EFL is sometimes ac- 

cused of taking its 

lead from the Ford 
Foundation and reinforcing 
its enthusiasm for educa- 
tional television. This is par- 
ticularly so since you pub- 
lished the Chapman Report. 
Within the confines of your 
charter, how did you hap- 
pen to sponsor the Chap- 
man Report on “Planning 
for Schools with Televi- 
sion?” * 
GORES: We got into design for edu- 
cational TV because educators and 
architects were asking us questions 
about it. Educational television is a 
fact. It is going on in great numbers 
of communities. This poses prob- 
lems for the architect and for the 
educator and those problems came 
to us in the form of questions. They 


said, “Where do we go for: help?” 
And we didn’t know where to send 





* See “Getting away from rectangular class- 
rooms,” SM, July, ‘60, for review of this report. 


“We're not trying to sell television to anybody. We say: ‘If you're going 
to use ETV, here's a way you can use it more effectively. 
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them. So then our problem was: 
How do we get help for these peo- 
ple? 


Q. Then you feel that the early re- 
sistance to ETV has been overcome. 
GoRES: The philosophical battle is 
over. Now the question is: How do 
we use it to accomplish our chosen 
purposes? 


Q. Do you find that school people 
think of ETV as a closed-circuit situ- 
ation, or are they thinking strictly of 
the broadcast type—such as this 
airborne project in the midwest? 
GORES: Very frequently they start 
out with open-circuit general broad- 


cast, frequently with the coopera- 
tion of some local commercial sta- 
tion. But they soon move into closed- 
circuit. 


KING: I think they tend first to get 
their feet wet with something that 
comes in fairly economically over 
the air. Then, very often, they find 
that three hours a day over one 
channel doesn’t make a great deal 
of difference to the school program. 
This drives them more toward some 
sort of closed network, with several 
channels operating. But, in answer 
to your charge that we’re sponsor- 
ing ETV, I want to say that we’re 
not trying to sell television to any- 


Free publications of Educational Facilities Laboratories 


The following booklets, many of them mentioned in this article, are avail- 
able free from Educational Facilities Laboratories. For your convenience, a 
special Reader Service Card has been bound into the back of this magazine. 


Here they learn, EFL’s first annual report 

Ring the alarm, A memo to schools on fire and human lives 

Design for ETV, Planning for schools with television (see SM, 
July, ‘60, page 60, for an excerpt from this 


booklet.) 


The cost of a schoolhouse, A report on planning, building and 


Profiles of significant schools 


financing schools. 


Each of the following booklets describes and illustrates a school selected as 
an outstanding example of a new development in schoolhouse design. They 


make it possible for superintendents and school board members to 


a a“ 


see 


outstanding schools in all parts of the nation without straining their trans- 


portation budgets. 


A & M Consolidated Senior High School, College State, Tex. 
Belaire Elementary School, San Angelo, Tex. 


Heathcote Elementary School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, Calif. 
Montrose Elementary School, Laredo, Tex. 
Newton South High School, Newton, Mass. 

North Hagerstown High School, Hagerstown, Md. 
Public School 9, Borough of Queens, New York City 
Rich Township High School, Rich Township, Ill. 
Two Middle Schools, Saginaw Township, Mich. 
Wayland High School, Wayland, Mass. 
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body. We’re simply trying to tell 
them: “If you’re going to use tele- 
vision, here’s a way you can use it 
better and more effectively.”” When 
we subtitled the Chapman book: 
“Planning for schools with televi- 
sion” —not for television, we meant 
it. 


Can you summarize 

what you found out 

about the_ physical 
school and ETV? 


KING: Yes. The most severe prob- 
lem, we discovered, was _ space. 
Should you put three groups of 30 
kids each, in their separate class- 
room cells, with their teacher serving 
basically as a baby-sitter during the 
television instruction? Is this a sen- 
sible way to carry on? Shouldn’t 
you start looking for a space for 90 
kids in that school? Moreover, if 
you feel that television teaching is 
somewhat impersonal, then . you 
want to get a group of 15 together 
after the telecast to discuss the sub- 
ject matter. You can’t discuss any- 
thing properly in a group of 30 or 
35. But, lo and behold, you have no 
space for 15. So the first problem 
we hit was the space problem. And 
this isn’t peculiar to ETV alone. 
The same space problem prevails in 
the Trump program and in the 
team teaching experiments. 


GORES: The next thing we hit was 
the equipment problem. Most of the 
TV equipment was poorly installed. 
It wasn’t very easy to see. It was 
often impossible to hear properly 
in these experimental situations. So, 
we devoted a section of the Chap- 
man book to the problem of hear- 
ing and seeing. A third problem in- 
volved such things as acoustics, ven- 
tilation—the various aspects that 
make up the environment. In this 
case, we felt television was not the 
real culprit. Television did not pro- 
duce these problems. It simply high- 
lighted them. Somebody put a televi- 
sion set in a room and then said the 
acoustics were poor. The acoustics 
were poor before the television set 
came in. ETV merely accentuated 
the fact. 


KING: We moved into the specific 
questions that had never been an- 
continued on page 100 
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DUAL CURRICULUMS 





based on student volunteers 


In Port Lavaca, Tex., students are not assigned to tougher courses— 






they volunteer. After a year’s operation of this unique plan, 
school authorities say it works. 


= = ge After one full year of 
operation, school authorities in Port 
Lavaca, Tex., are convinced that 
a voluntary dual curriculum is the 
only way to really meet the needs 
of all their pupils. 

“We were faced with an ob- 
vious problem,” says Superintendent 
Emeritus Carl Chilton. “Although 
we tried to differentiate within class- 
rooms between students who could 
move ahead quickly and those who 
couldn’t, we found that we were 
not really providing adequately for 
either. 

“More than two years ago, in the 
spring of 1958, some members of 
our high school faculty came up 
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with the idea of instituting a dual 
curriculum for the junior and senior 
high school students. Under their 
plan, students who were able to, 
would move ahead faster in special 
college-preparatory classes. 

“Their idea sounded quite good— 
and simple. Set up two classes in all 
subjects. Put the bright kids in one, 
the not-so-bright in the other. Then, 
presto, all problems would be 
solved. 

“It sounded good—it was good— 
but it wasn’t so simple.” 

In the first place, Chilton found, 
not everybody liked the idea. “Why 
set up an intellectual elite?” was the 
most basic objection. Then the ques- 


tion of cost was raised. Others asked 
whether all subjects would be in- 
cluded? Who would choose the stu- 
dents for each section? Would a stu- 
dent take all courses at the same 
level or could he take some tough 
courses and some easy ones? 


Citizen-teacher studies 


To answer these questions, a joint 
citizen-teacher committee was form- 
ed to study the proposals and come 
up with recommendations. This 
committee, approved by the school 
board in the late spring of 1958, 
went to work that fall. 

Almost at once, the committee 
members found that many subjects 



































































Students who liked the dual 


curriculum said: 


“| think students should enroll 
in enriched classes if they are 
planning to attend college.” 


“Enriched courses are good for 
those students 
who have higher IQ’s.” 


“They are good for the ones who 
are willing to work. The 

ones who aren’t should be in a 
general class.” 


WE 
LIKE 
I]! 


“Only the students who can and 
will do more work should be in the 
enriched courses. For them, they 
are excellent!” 


“1 like it and | think we need it.” 


Teachers who favored the dual 
curriculum said: 


“It gives us a chance to present 
material more forcefully.” 


“It’s a relief to be able to move 
ahead in a subject with the 
knowledge that the students are 
keeping up with what you‘re doing 
and are really interested in it.” 


“It works!” 


did not lend themselves to a dual 
curriculum. Narrowing down their 
area of investigation, committee 
members limited the dual curriculum 
idea to the English, mathematics, 
science and social studies depart- 
ments. 

“Grouping according to interest 
and ability does not seem advisable 
in areas other than the basic skill 
subjects,” the committee reported. 
“Individual differences in these 
areas should be taken care of 
through methods of teaching and in- 
dividual assignments. Heterogene- 
ous grouping is recommended for 
homerooms and other courses than 
those in the basic skill subjects.” 

The committee recommended 
that a dual program be set up in 
grades seven through 10 on an ex- 
perimental basis for a single year. 
Under the plan, regular courses 
would be just what they always had 
been—standard classes that, when 
completed, would make a student 
eligible to go on to college. These 
were not to become “slow”’ classes. 

The second curriculum, the “en- 
riched” classes, varied in their con- 
tent. In mathematics, it was felt, 
students would move ahead faster, 
covering algebra in the eighth grade 
and geometry in the ninth. In Eng- 
lish, social studies and the natural 
sciences, the basic tendency would 
be to study subjects more fully, to do 
more writing and to carry out more 
experiments. 


Students volunteer 


Enrollment in the enriched classes 
was to be entirely voluntary and— 
though they might be influenced by 
teachers, principals and guidance 
counselors to take one or the other 
—the final choice was to be made 
by the students. 

Under the program suggested by 
the committee, no extra teachers 
would be added to the staff and en- 
riched courses would be taught by 
the same teachers currently han- 
dling a subject. Since no special 
equipment seemed to be needed, no 
extra appropriations were requested. 

The dual curriculum plan was in- 
stituted as recommended in Septem- 
ber, 1959. Because approval of the 


experiment did not come until July, 
there was little time for guiding pu- 
pils and, as a result, the first six 
weeks of school saw a lot of shifting 
as students found themselves over 
their heads in enriched classes or 
bored in the regular ones. 


“Had we had a little more time,” 
says Chilton, “we could have done 
a better job of guidance. The new 
plan was announced in the local 
paper and, though it was said that 
there was no stigma to be attached 
to the regular classes, I’m sure many 
students thought that they had to en- 
roll in the enriched ones. 

“Our counseling program this 
year has been geared to explain 
that the regular courses are just that 
—the courses that we’ve been teach- 
ing right along in our schools. The 
enriched courses are not for average 
students.” 


It took about six weeks for the 
program to settle into a regular 
working order. At that point, about 
30% of the students were enrolled 
in the enriched classes—the rest of 
the youngsters chose to remain in 
the regular ones. 


Actually, many of the students 
were enrolled in just one or two of 
the enriched classes. A few found 
that they could handle all of the ad- 
vanced courses, but some who start- 
ed out that way switched before the 
first six weeks had ended. 


One top student who bogged down 
under the burden of four enriched 
classes, warned his fellow students 
towards the end of the year “Be sure 
not to take too many enriched cours- 
es, or you will suddenly find that 
you are failing.” 


Program weakness? 


“We found a number of students 
still in the enriched classes who did 
not belong there,” Chilton reports. 
“Generally speaking, this was a re- 
sult of the desires of the parents, 
rather than the students’. 


“Many teachers felt that this was 
a weakness in the program. They 
recommended that we eliminate the 
voluntary aspect and simply assign 
students to the courses. 


“Our administration rejected this 
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idea. After all, who are we to de- 
cide that a child must, or must not, 
work harder? What happens if we 
tell a seventh grader that he cannot 
take the enriched courses even 
though he wants to and, suddenly, 
he wakes up and begins to do won- 
derful work? I want to be absolutely 
sure to leave the door open all the 
way, so that we never stereotype a 
child. 

“It was suggested at one point 
that we put a minimum standard 
on these classes—say that a stu- 
dent’s grades must be above a “B” 
in every subject for him to gain ad- 
mittance to the enriched program. 
I don’t see it. Such an arbitrary 
stand would only hurt the students.” 

The voluntary aspect of the pro- 
gram did work a hardship on some 
of the teachers, however. They 
found students in their classes who 
could not keep up with the en- 
riched work, who needed a great 
deal of individual attention and 
who, inevitably, held the rest of the 
class back. 


No special attention 


“Teachers will have to change 
their attitudes to make a program 
like this effective,’ Chilton counters. 
“Some of them say: “This boy does 
not belong in here but he wants to 
learn and I’ve got to instruct him.’ 
I disagree. The teachers must adopt 
the attitude that if the student can’t 
do the work in this class, he can 
do it in another. The teachers 
should feel no obligation to give 
special attention to these students. 
Of course, in the regular classes the 
situation is different.” 

One question that concerned 
many teachers before the program 
was instituted was what would hap- 
pen to the regular classes when the 
academic “cream” was skimmed off 
the top. Since most of the responsible 
student leaders fell into this group, 
it was possible that the other classes 
would be taken over by students 
hostile to the school and to learning 
in general. : 

“This hasn’t happened,” says 
Chilton. “As a matter of fact, just 
the opposite occurred. With the best 
natural leaders removed, new ones 
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began to spring up. Students who 
had been afraid to come forward be- 
fore, began to show surprising quali- 
ties.” 

Despite difficulties of getting 
started and the problems that any 
new program creates, in general the 
teachers, administration and board 
of the Port Lavaca schools were satis- 
fied with their voluntary dual cur- 
riculum program. 

In answer to a survey conducted 
just before the end of the 1959-1960 
school year, almost all teachers re- 
plied that the dual curriculum was 
“or could be” an improvement over 
the single curriculum program. 

Although the original plan had 
called for no additional funds, it be- 
came obvious from the teachers’ 
comments that some special provi- 
sions would be necessary. Many re- 
marked on the lack of microscopes, 
supplementary books and other ma- 
terials that could be used in enriched 
classes. 

In general, the other problems 
mentioned were those that could be 
corrected by experience. Scheduling 
difficulties, need for proper guid- 
ance of students and parents, and a 
lack of understanding that the regu- 
lar courses were not “slow,” were 
cited by many teachers. 

Although the school administra- 
tion deliberately assigned teachers 
to handle both enriched and regular 
courses, many of the teachers stated 
that they would have preferred one 
assignment or the other. This sug- 
gestion is being studied further this 
year. 


Subdivide? 


Finally, having gotten their feet 
wet with a dual curriculum, a num- 
ber of teachers suggested splitting 
the student body into thirds. “We 
need more limited numbers in the 
enriched program; a standard pro- 
gram that is not held back by poor 
students; and a ‘slow’ program for 
those who cannot keep up in ordi- 
nary classes,” one teacher wrote. 

“In a school this size,” Chilton 
states, “this is not feasible. We have 
about 1,200 students in six grades. 
To further divide them seems un- 
wise.” End 



















































Student critics said: 


“The enriched program does not 
leave enough time for extra- 
curricular activities.” 


“Too much homework is being 
given in the enriched classes. 
Some of the ‘enriching’ ought to 
be done in the classroom.” 


“It is all right for good students 
but not so good for those who are 
placed in the wrong group.” 


WE 
HAVE 
DOUBTS! 


“Taking too many enriched courses 
would be bad. There’s too 
much chance of failing.” 


Teacher critics said: 


“My principal difficulty lies 
in the lack of equipment .. .” 


“We need more books, especially 
of the reference and research 
type, to teach enriched courses 
effectively.” 


“There are too many students in 
the enriched classes who shouldn't 
be there.” 


“The sudden change from years of 
little challenge to hard work has 
a bad effect on the students . . .” 


“Only the top 10% should be in 
the enriched program.” 















How to build safety 


Safety, a leading architect says, is really a state of mind. In 


this tape-recorded interview, he tells how to avoid some 


hazards in a school building—but warns that even the best 


schools are only as safe as the people who administer them. 


= = # Shortly after four o’clock one afternoon, the 
quiet of a high school building in the Chicago area was 
punctured by the sound of shattering glass. A student, 
anxious to finish up for the day, had rushed down a 
corridor and run through the open door of a classroom. 
But the door wasn’t open. It was made of glass and the 
student crashed through it. 

This student had violated a cardinal rule of school 
safety—no running in the corridors. But his accident 
could have been prevented, had the architect and school 


“Some accidents are inevitable. The 
only way you can eliminate all 

accidents is to eliminate the activities 
that lead to them.” 


board considered one simple fact when they chose to 
put in an all-glass door—teenage boys do run down 
corridors and race into classrooms. 

How do you build safety into a school? SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT editors asked Architect Lawrence Perkins, 
head of the firm of Perkins and Will, to answer this 
question. In this tape-recorded interview, Perkins points 
out some of the problem areas in school buildings, rec- 
ommends methods for dealing with them, and also puts 
a limit on how much an architect can do. 


CHILDREN WILL CLIMB 








And when they do, they may fall. But depriving a child of 
the use of play equipment is a far greater danger, thinks 
Architect Perkins, than the slight hazards it presents. 
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into a school 


Q. Mr. Perkins, is it possible to 
build safety into a school? 


PERKINS: It is possible to build 
safer schools, and it’s possible to 
build schools that encourage safety. 
But if the administration of a school 
building, and the policies of the dis- 
trict, are not safety-conscious, then 
no building can be called truly safe. 


Q. What kind of policies are you 
talking about? 


PERKINS: Let’s assume that an ar- 
chitect constructs the safest possible 
building. All of the materials are 
nonslip. It’s perfectly lighted. There 
is no danger of students being hurt 
by broken-glass, rough corners, ob- 
structions. Plan that school for 600 
kids and then schedule 1,200 to 
use it. It’s no longer a safe building. 


Q. Is it possible to construct an ab- 
solutely safe school architecturally, 
assuming that the building is used 
properly? 

PERKINS: Some accidents are inev- 
itable. The only way you can elimi- 
nate all accidents is to eliminate 


CHILDREN WILL RUN... 


the activities that lead to them. I’d 
much rather see a child have the 
wonderful experience of playing on 
swings and seesaws, or working in 
a chemistry laboratory—either of 
which can lead to an accident— 
than be sure he’s absolutely safe. 


Q. In terms of safety measures, what 
kinds of things come immediately to 
your mind when you start to design a 
school? 


PERKINS: Very different things, de- 
pending on the size and the pupil 
load and the nature of the school. 
Things which are very safe for a 
low-pressure elementary _ school, 
where a few children go down a 
corridor occasionally, would not be 
permissible in a junior or senior 
high school. 


Q. You mention corridors. What are 
some of the things schoolmen and 
architects should look out for when 
they are designing corridors for 
schools? 


PERKINS: Let’s look at this the other 
way around. I can design for you a 


corridor which is legal in every 
way, in any reasonable state in the 
nation. Everything will be done 
right by the book—and at the very 
least it will cause discipline prob- 
lems and broken bones. More like- 
ly, it will lead to a real tragedy. 


Q. Can you describe this corridor 
for us? - 

PERKINS: You have to start by de- 
veloping the attitudes that lead to 
accidents. Here’s your corridor: It’s 
12 feet wide and 12 feet high— 
about 300 feet long. It is lighted by 
a 25-watt incandescent lamp, every 
32 feet, more or less, opposite the 
classroom doors. There are class- 
rooms on each side. At each end 
there is a pair of windows and 
stairs. The light from the windows 
shines into your eyes like the head- 
lights of a car. 

The floor of this corridor is dark 
grey terrazzo; the stairs are dark 
brown metal. It is essential for this 
particular design that the stairs 
don’t have rubber bumpers, be- 
cause the acoustical environment— 


. UNSEEING AND IMPETUOUS 





You can build safer schools—the extensive use of glass makes corridors and entrances light and “open”; 
light-colored reflecting surfaces improve visibility; recessed, open-front clothes cupboards reduce dangerous 
corridor obstructions. But safety really depends upon attitudes—of administrators, teachers and students. 
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legal though it is—is an important 
part of making this unsafe. 


Q. Would you put anything in this 
corridor? 


PERKINS: You'll have lockers lining 
the walls and above the lockers 
will be a good plaster job, painted 
light brown. The ceiling can be 
painted cream. It won’t look cream 
though because you'll hardly be 
able to see it. Through each class- 
room door a little light will come 
because you'll want a vision peep- 
hole, just big enough to keep you 
from slapping the door open and 
breaking someone’s nose. That’s it. 
The walls, lockers and ceiling sur- 
faces are a nice hard finish. The 
artificial lighting is fairly dim. The 
natural lighting is spotty. But every- 
thing is legal. 

Q. And this is unsafe? 


PERKINS: Watch what happens. A 
bell, quite a strident bell, rings. 
Doors burst open. Three minutes 
are allowed for going from one 
room to another by way of your 
locker. Open the locker; get a book; 
put in a book—close the locker with 
a bang! Talk to your friends; go to 
the toile-—dash for your next class. 
Visualize that corridor as it fills 
with hurtling teenage bodies. The 
boys are trying to be smart and the 
girls are encouraging them with 


“Glass showcases in corridors are a way of 
merchandising what a particular class is doing. 
They‘re a hazard only if you 


screams and giggles. The noise 
mounts. In order to be heard, you 
must shout. You can’t see. People 
taller than you are rushing past. 
The three minutes are ebbing. Bells 
are starting to ring again. Every- 
body is dashing, you can’t quite tell 
where. The students have lost all 
sense of quiet, calm and order. 

In that situation, though the cor- 
ridor is perfectly legal in every 
sense of the word, you cannot help 
but have accidents. The design of 
that building—plus its administra- 
tion—is fundamentally unsafe. 


Q. How could you take that same 
corridor and change it so that it 
would not be unsafe? 


PERKINS: First, I would lighten the 
color of the floor. Then I would 
pour enough artificial light on it so 
that the floor and ceiling became 
light sources. I would systematically 
lighten all the colors. Perhaps, be- 
fore anything, I would deaden the 
ceilings and walls acoustically. If 
you do this, you induce serenity. 
There is no longer any reason to 
yell because your yell won’t echo. 
And with plenty of light, you’re 
never worried about where you're 
going. Of course, I’d also want to 
change the administration of a 
building that provided only three 
minutes between classes. 


think it’s unsafe to expose the kids to ideas!” 


Q. So with these few fairly minor 
changes you have changed an unsafe 
corridor into a safe one? 


PERKINS: A safer one. There are 
other things you could do. We like 
to take out the plaster above the 
lockers and replace it with glass to 
let in light from the classrooms. But 
I understand that in many states it’s 
being made illegal. This is part of 
the concept of staying in the class- 
room during a fire and waiting until 
you’re rescued or fried. But if you 
can do it, this kind of design adds a 
real sense of spaciousness, and a 
fact of light, to your corridors. 


Q. How much light should a school 
strive for in a corridor? Is there any 
basic limit? 

PERKINS: No. I think five foot-can- 
dles of artificial light would be fine. 
But I would like to have enough 
natural light pouring in so that 
there would be little need to turn on 
the lights. This is not possible in a 
multi-story building, of course. 


Would you want to eliminate stairs 
from schools—replacing them with 
ramps, perhaps? 

PERKINS: The record seems to 
show that ramps are not as safe. 
They’re fun to run down and that 
creates a safety hazard. In tech- 
nical terms, we say that you get 
different indices of movement— 
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meaning simply that some people 
run and others walk. That leads to 
accidents. 


Q. In elementary schools, we have 
seen rows of hooks for hanging coats, 
rather than lockers. Aren’t these a 
corridor safety hazard? 


PERKINS: They could be. But re- 
member, an elementary school is 
usually low-pressure. Personally, I 
think it’s a good way to provide 
space for hanging clothes. It’s neat- 
er than lockers and certainly wet 
clothing dries faster out in the air. 
The answer that we have found is to 
build a shelf above the hooks which 
operates as a fender and keeps kids 
from getting their eyes poked out. 


Q. How about corridor floors? 
They’re usually waxed to a pretty 
high finish. Doesn’t this lead to ac- 
cidents? 

PERKINS: It sure does, and we might 
lose a lot of teachers that way— 
particularly the ones that still have 
their vanity and their spike heels. 
But I don’t think it’s too serious as 
far as kids are concerned. If a kid 
does slip, his pelvis doesn’t break. 
And they learn. If you walk out on 
an ice skating rink, you know what 
you’re doing and you don’t fall. If 
you walk on a wet hall, or a newly 
waxed one, you go carefully. Cer- 
tainly it’s a hazard, but it would be 
much worse to have dirty, dingy 
floors. 


Q. Many schools have been putting 
glass showcases into their corridors. 
Is this a hazard? 


PERKINS: Only if you think it’s un- 
safe to expose the kids to ideas! 
This is a device to merchandise the 
activity of a particular room or 
class to the kids not currently en- 
rolled in that class. I think it is an 
actively desirable communication 
device. If there’s anything unsafe 
about it—and I don’t think there 
really is—let’s fix that, rather than 
eliminate the display cabinets. 


Q. How about these glass corner dis- 
play cases at the entrance to class- 
rooms? 

PERKINS: We’ve built many schools 
incorporating that kind of structure. 
The doorway assembly and show- 
case are sort of integrated. I sup- 
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pose they could be unsafe, but we 
have yet to have any trouble with 
them. The one that’s really a stink- 
er is glass in a door itself. That can 
be a real hazard. 


Q. Does it make any difference 
whether classroom doors open into 
the room or the corridor? 

PERKINS: I don’t think it really 
does. The concept of having them 
open out was derived from a tragic 
fire where the people inside wedged 
themselves tightly against a door 
that opened in. But there should 
never be so many people packed in 
a classroom that this becomes a 
problem. The hazard of a door 
swinging out into a corridor is im- 
mense. Our general practice now is 
to have it swing into the classroom 
if the door is flush with the corridor. 
If we have room to recess the en- 
trance, we have the door swing out. 


Q. Let’s move into the classroom for 
a moment. Is a single exit sufficient 
in your opinion? 

PERKINS: In general, we try to have 
two ways out of every space where 
there are children. But in Chicago’s 
most recent tragic school fire, every 
room had two exits to the same 
corridor. The concept, of course, 
was that any fire would be at one 
end of the corridor and you could go 
out the other end. Unfortunately, it 
just wasn’t true. 


Q. How about space within a class- 
room? Is there any safety minimum 
which, perhaps, is higher than the 
legal minimum? 

PERKINS: That calls for a subjec- 
tive answer. Your legal answer is 
20 square feet per child. That will 
leave you 33 kids in a room 22 by 
30 feet. But it is unarguable, at 
least to me, that just plain square 
feet—and the ability to move freely 













“Highly polished floors aren‘t 
much of a hazard for kids. But 
we might lose a lot of teachers 
with them—especially those who 
still have their vanity and their 
spike heels.” 











































































“I accept scraped knees 
as a desirable part 
of education .. . 


. - . | don’t think there’s a wholly 
safe playground device from which 
you can’t in some way fall. And if 
you fall, you might get hurt.” 


without having to stumble, trip, 
shove, push, accommodate yourself 
to furniture, etc.—is itself a major 
safety factor. A classroom with 
1,000 square feet for 30 kids, every- 
thing else being equal, is safer than 
one with 600 or 700 square feet. 


Q. How about the furniture in the 
classroom? Is it a potential hazard? 


PERKINS: I think the furniture and 
equipment manufacturers have been 
extremely good about designing the 
little hazards out of their equipment. 
The edges are rounded. There aren’t 
any sharp, tearing things. Until the 
kids have gotten at them enough so 
that the plywood begins to splinter, I 
don’t think the desks would even 
tear the PTA mothers’ stockings very 
much. 

Q. One potential place for accidents 
is right at the entrance to the school. 
The idea has been expressed that en- 
trances should be built without door 
sills so that there would be no hazard 
of tripping. How does this sound to 
you? 

PERKINS: Some of these kids may 
go for a walk in the woods one 
day, and then what would happen? 
I may be misinformed or preju- 
diced, but I don’t think that sills 
matter that much. A step at the 
door, of course, is undesirable. A 
step should be one full stride past 
where the door might be. But a 
simple threshold—how many of 
them do you walk across in the 
course of the day and don’t even 
know you’ve done it? And they do 
keep you from other hazards, such 
as pneumonia when the wind blows 
under the door. 


Q. Then school entrances and exits 
are not really a safety problem, out- 
side of the need for providing enough 
of them to carry a full load of traffic? 


PERKINS: One of the things we go 
in for, for esthetic reasons, but 
which is also a safety factor, is sheer 
openness. There should not be a 
great change of lighting every time 
you go through a doorway. It’s cer- 
tainly psychologically depressing to 
come from outdoors into a com- 
pletely dark corridor after going 
through a door. We like to make 
our entrance ways as light as possi- 
ble so that the shock of going in or 
out of them is minimized. This, ob- 


viously, is also somewhat of a safe- 
ty factor. 


Q. There are many specialized areas 
in any school building that have safe- 
ty hazards all their own. Let’s ex- 
amine some of these. For example, 
is there any way to build a cafeteria 
so that you eliminate some of the 
problems involved in carrying trays, 
moving people, etc.? 

PERKINS: I imagine that the princi- 
pal reason for the teachers who 
stand in the cafeteria during their 
lunch hour is to cut down on the 
horsing around. If the horsing 
around doesn’t occur, then I would 
say that any normal dishes that are 
safe enough to use in the home are 
safe enough to use there. In general, 
as long as there is enough room for 
students to move around freely, our 
cafeterias are quite safe. 


Q. How about the student shops? 
Are there things that can be done 
to make these safer than they might 
be otherwise? 


PERKINS: You’re talking now about 
things that go beyond code restric- 
tions—the safety minimums. that 
have been mandated. One that 
comes to mind is a master switch, 
controlled by the instructor, that 
will cut off all the power in the room 
if necessary. Used properly—so that 
no power is put on until the instruc- 
tor has satisfied himself that all 
safety conditions have been met— 
it can provide that little extra bit of 
protection that is the difference be- 
tween having accidents and not 
having them. 

But, again, there’s no way of saw- 
ing wood without using something 
that cuts wood. This will also cut 
flesh. To eliminate the possibility of 
accidents you would have to elimi- 
nate a worthwhile part of your school 
program. 


Q. How about washrooms and 
shower rooms? Here you have what 
would appear to be an extreme col- 
lection of hazards. What can be done 
to cut down on them? 


PERKINS: You know very well that 
cold showers in a group will induce, 
to say the least, high spirits. A good 
jab of cold water will result in con- 
siderable jumping around and you'd 

continued on page 90 
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How to design 








A SCHOOL OFFICE 











The heart of a school is its office. Too often it is 
poorly planned and jammed into second-class space. 
Here are some guides to keep in mind when design- 
ing your own school “command post.” 


= & ® Millions of dollars are spent 
every year to build and equip 
schools but the space allotted to ad- 
ministering them is often inade- 
quate. In many cases, the school 
office seems to be dropped into 
whatever area is left over after all 
classrooms and other facilities have 
been built. As a result, many offi- 
cials still work out of close, cramped 
quarters that hamper their effective 
supervision of the total school pro- 
gram. . 

The school office is considered 
non-educational space and there is 
a tendency to brush off its needs as 
being of secondary importance. 
Convinced that anything but teach- 
ing stations is “waste” space, tax- 
payers often force school planners 
to compromise on the size and lo- 


cation of the office within a school | 


building. 
But the office is your school’s 


headquarters and should be de- 
signed as carefully as any other fa- 
cility. Since it controls the smooth- 
ness and efficiency of all building 
operations, it can have a marked ef- 
fect on your academic program. 
Here are some essentials that you 
should consider when designing a 
school office. 


Where to begin 


Your first task in planning school 
Office space is to identify your prob- 
lem. Are you thinking about an of- 
fice for an elementary school, a 
high school or an entire district? 
Each has different functions and 
will vary in size, layout, staff and 
location. 

Next, you should decide what 
functions you expect your office to 
perform. Routine services—recep- 
tion of students and the public, cler- 
ical chores, recordkeeping, money- 
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handling, internal communications, 
accounting—are all an accepted 
part of school office activities. But 
do you plan to provide for guidance 
and counseling as well? Will a 
health suite be included in your de- 
sign? What about conference rooms, 
teachers’ work areas, storage space, 
a communications center? 

Finally, relate your proposed de- 
sign to present and future enroll- 
ments. Your pupil population at any 
given time will have a direct effect 
on both the location and the flexi- 
bility of the school office. 


School office function 


The services you can reasonably 
expect your school office to provide 
vary with the size and grade level of 
your school. They also depend, to a 
great extent, on your own educa- 
tional philosophy. For example, if 
you expect your building principal 
to work closely with the staff on all 
aspects of the teaching program, 
they'll need a comfortable meeting 
place. 

Generally speaking, here is what 
most educators expect from the of- 
fice in the average high school: 


= Educational leadership. The 
principal, as top executive officer, is 
directly responsible for the day-to- 
day activity within the building. 
He determines the kind of services 
his staff provides to both students 
and the community. 


= School services. The adminis- 
trative staff provides clerical and ad- 
visory services for all school person- 
nel as well as advisory and counsel- 
ing services for students. 


= Community relations. More 
and more people are becoming 
aware of the existence—and cost— 
of their schools. As a result, they 
tend to make increasing use of 
school buildings for meetings and 
community activities. Some provi- 
sion should be made in the school 
office for handling the inquiries and 
schedules resulting from community 
use of school facilities. 

m= Records maintenance. The 
school office is the storage center for 
a great variety of records required 
by the school itself, the district, the 
city and county, the state and, some- 
times, the federal government. 
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Among them: student performance 
records, attendance tallies, person- 
nel records and budget control, and 
expenditure figures. 


@ School operation. Ordering of 
all educational and administrative 
supplies and materials, handling of 
communications both within and 
outside the building and the details 
of physical plant management are 
controlled from the school office. 


Location of the office 


Ideally, your office should be 
placed near the main entrance of 
the building. This makes it con- 


T 


venient to strangers entering or leav- 
ing the school. More important, it 
adds to the “control tower” func- 
tion of the office, permitting the ad- 
ministration to know who enters or 
leaves the building at all hours of the 
school day. 

In addition, it is necessary to lo- 
cate the office so that it will be easi- 
ly accessible from all.parts of the 
school. 

This is possible without too 
much difficulty. The most com- 
mon way this is accomplished to- 
day is by designing a single or dou- 
ble level building in the shape of a 
T, an L, an H, or an E. In each of 
these designs, fairly good visual 
control of building corridors is pro- 
vided from the office area—another 
point to bear in mind when con- 


sidering location. 
below.) 

An interesting variation in build- 
ing layout is the design of the Bowl- 
ing Green School in East Meadow, 
N. Y. This school is designed in the 
form of a flattened X, with the ad- 
ministrative areas and the audi- 
torium in the form of a square at 
the crossing point of the intersect- 
ing wings. 

Another possible location to con- 
sider is at the apex in a V-shaped 
school. Persell Elementary School, 
Jamestown, N. Y., is in the form of 
an unbalanced V. The school office 


(See examples, 


a) 


a 


is at the apex and the auditorium 
and library fill in the space be- 
tween the two arms. 

Wherever you finally place the 
school office within your building, it 
is a good idea to keep it as free as 
possible from distracting outside 
and corridor noises. 


How big should it be? 


The overall size of your office will 
vary with your specific needs, but 
certain basic minimums can guide 
you in estimating the total space. In 
most new secondary schools the 
space allotted for administrative 
purposes ranges upward from 1,000 
square feet, depending upon enroll- 
ment. Schools with 1,500 or more 
pupils generally allow at least 4,000 
square feet for this purpose. A 
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rough gauge to use in estimating 
your own needs is to earmark 3% 
of your total building area for ad- 
ministration. 

The administrative area should 

include office space for the princi- 
pal, assistant principal, attendance 
officer, counselors and, in some in- 
stances, the chief custodian. Other 
areas to be considered include: 
# Public space. A reception area 
for the general and administrative 
offices. It ought to be large enough 
to accommodate several people 
comfortably—150 to 200 square 
feet should be adequate. 


principal’s privacy. The size of the 
conference room varies, again, with 
the size of the school. But confer- 
ence space of about 350 square feet 
is generally adequate for most pur- 
poses. 


= Counseling area. Total space 
for guidance and counseling is dic- 
tated by the number of counselors 
assigned to it. This depends upon 
the enrollment and grade level of 
the school involved, but each coun- 
selor should have a private office 
of about 100 square feet. There 
should be, in addition, a reception 
area (which can double as a group 
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= General office. The main cleri- 
cal area, where records are main- 
tained and all school activities are 
coordinated. It usually contains the 
telephone switchboard as well as 
the master unit for the school’s in- 
tercom system. (Some schools pre- 
fer to place the intercom in a small, 
separate room near the principal’s 
office.) The size of the general of- 
fice will depend upon how many 
people it contains, but it usually 
ranges from 200 to 400 square feet. 


= Conference room. In_ small 
schools, the principal’s office is 
sometimes enlarged to allow space 
for conferences. It is a better prac- 
tice, though, to include a separate 
conference room somewhere in the 
school office, so that groups can 
meet without interfering with the 
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testing room) ranging in size from 
150 to 200 square feet. One com- 
mon arrangement is to design a clus- 
ter of cubicles around the reception 
area where files and records are 
kept. 

= Health suite. The nurse’s of- 
fice and examining room in most 
new schools are located within the 
building’s school office area. Space 
requirements here can range as 
high as 500 square feet since sepa- 
rate toilets and a sick bay are usu- 
ally included in the health suite. 
The best place to achieve space 
economies, however, is in the nurse’s 
office. The nurse really needs only 
enough room for her own desk and 
perhaps a small first aid station. 
™ Storage space. You will require 
space somewhere in your office to 





store general office supplies, educa- 
tional supplies, books and other 
items. In many schools, these ma- 
terials are kept in a closet instead of 
a separate room. A supply room in- 
included in your office plan can 
make periodic inventories easy and 
simplify arrangement of materials. 
The same room can often be used, 
too, for duplicating purposes. Ex- 
cluding textbook storage—which 
varies with district purchasing and 
distribution policies—100 to 150 
square feet should provide adequate 
storage space. 


= School vault. A fireproof vault 
for preserving valuable student and 
fiscal records is a necessary part of 
the school office. Often, it consists 
of a steel walk-in box built right into 
the building, in which steel file cab- 
inets can be kept. This should re- 
quire no more than an area of some 
70 to 100 square feet. Actually, it 
is no more than a fireproof closet, 
since it does not require expensive 
vault doors or elaborate hardware. 
A small safe which can be wheeled 
into it is sufficient to protect school 
funds from theft. 


= Coat closets and toilets. These 
should be accessible to the staff 
from within the office area as well 
as from the corridors. 

While it is convenient to locate 
teachers’ lounges near the school 
Office, it is not essential. 


How to keep costs down 


Because the school office is not 
strictly a teaching area, you may 
find yourself up against public de- 
mand to cut its costs. Skimping on 
this control area can prove danger- 
ous, but there are some ways to keep 
expenses to a minimum. One is to 
use design modules, an idea bor- 
rowed from commercial planners. 

These modules include the desk 
and space around it, the filing cabi- 
net, aisles, worktables and counters, 
and a module for individual offices. 
By carefully organizing these mod- 
ules and relating them to one anoth- 
er, you can design a compact, effi- 
cient office with little waste space. 

Another way you can cut costs is 
by planning your storage areas care- 
fully to take full advantage of space 
that is not generally used. Think 
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twice before specifying large, ran- 
dom-shaped closets and _ storage 
space unrelated to the materials to 
be kept there. Wall storage around 
room perimeters, rather than a ser- 
ies of unconnected closets, will pro- 
vide room for more storage in the 
long run without stealing too much 
floor space. This design is particu- 
larly valuable in the workroom, 
which can be designed to provide a 
large central counter or work area 
and floor-to-ceiling shelves on the 
surrounding walls. Storage space can 
consist of drawers, bins and flush 
work counters with storage closets 
above and below. 


Cost cutting, however, can be car- 
ried to extremes. Don’t let your of- 
fice get pinched by what architects 
refer to as “tight planning”—the 


fallacy that every time you squeeze 
a square foot out of a building you 
are saving $15 to $20 as a result. 

According to Lester W. Smith, of 
the architectural firm of Sherwood, 
Mills and Smith, nothing could be 
further from the truth. “The costly 
items in school buildings,” he says, 
“are generally the doors, hardware, 
lights, partitions, switches and heat- 
ing and ventilating facilities. The 
space—or air—in a building is free. 
Its cost is only increased slightly by 
greater surfaces of enclosing walls, 
floors and ceilings. Though space in 
a school shouldn’t be needlessly 
wasted, a pinched, tight office plan 
can often result in far greater waste 
in the long run.” 

This is particularly true if you 
plan tightly around immediate needs 
without considering future demands 


for expansion. Flexibility should re- 
main a dominant consideration in 
your design. 


How to keep flexible 


The safest thing that can be said 
about the school office is that during 
the life of your school it will proba- 
bly have to expand. You can allow 
for such expansion—even before 
you build—by the way you design 
it. 

If you are planning a cluster-type 
school, your problem is relatively 
simple. By locating the office in a 
separate building, you need only 
add to the structure later when ex- 
pansion becomes necessary. 

One way to permit a certain 
amount of expansion within the dif- 
ferent departments of the office itself 

continued on page 96 





Filing cabinets lend themselves to 
space saving ideas. They can be 
grouped to form storage walls 
which serve as room dividers at the 
same time. Or they can be ar- 
ranged to form an aisle between 
two points in one part of the school 
office (see sketch). An amazing 
amount of file materials can be 
stored in five-drawer file cabinets 
on either side of this passage. In 

fact, a single, compact file area 

such as this often eliminates the 

need for cabinets elsewhere in the 
school office. 

Here’s another cabinet placement 
trick: Often, when filing cabinets 
are ranged all along one wall, the 
space above them is never used. 
This area, from cabinet top to ceil- 
ing, can easily accommodate a se- 
ries of built-ins, arranged for 
specific kinds of materials. In them 
you can store records, personal ef- 
fects or seldom used items that 
needn’t be immediately at hand in 
the office. 

One additional advantage of lo- 
cating all file cabinets in one area 
is that it saves steps. Clerks needn’t 
travel all over the office every time 
they refer to filed materials. They 
can gd, instead, directly to one 
single area in the school office for 
all file materials. 








CLUSTERED CABINETS SAVE SPACE 


Scattered files, wasted space 


general 
office 


office 
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passage is wasted 


Work room in the general office is restricted because of the filing cabinets 
stored around its perimeter. Passageway is simply a walk-through. 


Compact files, added space 
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By widening passageway and lining it along both sides with filing cabinets, 
more room is created for general office. Passage is now single filing area. 


passage used for files 







office conference 
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HOW TO DEVELOP 


A single salary schedule 
for all non-teaching personnel 


In Hackensack, N. J., one salary schedule covers all 
non-teaching positions. Here’s how the plan was de- 
veloped, how it works and how it will be administered. 


Editor’s note: In 1959, two articles 
in School Management discussed how 
one school district, Hackensack, N. J., 
with a pupil population of approxi- 
mately 5,300, went about strengthen- 
ing the organization and management 
of its schools with the help of a man- 
agement consulting firm, Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick and Paget, of New York. (See 
“How to strengthen the management 
of your schools,” SM, March ‘59 and 
“How to improve your school business 
procedures,” SM, Sept. ‘59.) 

In the original survey, the consult- 
ants reviewed non-teaching personnel 
administration, but did not attempt to 
develop a classification and compen- 
sation plan for the district. Subsequent- 
ly, the board of education authorized 
a second study specifically aimed at 
development of a classification and 
compensation plan. It was to include: 


# Written descriptions of all positions 
covered by the plan. 

BA classification structure for all 
positions. 

# An integrated salary schedule. 
BA description of methods for ad- 
ministering the plan. 

# A simple form of merit rating. 


This third and final article discusses 
the firm’s study of non-teaching per- 
sonnel administration. 
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= @ 8 At the time of the initial 
Hackensack survey, the non-teach- 
ing staff consisted of 47 maintenance 
and custodial personnel, 19 clerical 
employees, 18 cafeteria workers and 
seven casual laborers, for a total of 
91 employees. The original study 
team recommended that these areas 
be examined to improve administra- 
tion over non-teaching people: 


1. Written board policies. While 
certain specific personnel policies 
had been documented, the broad 
framework of board policy, required 
to guide the development of a 
personnel program by the adminis- 
trative staff, needed strengthening. 
Without a guiding personnel phi- 
losophy stemming from the board, 
existing policies were not neces- 
sarily interrelated, and some were 
incompatible, creating inequities 
among different employee groups. 

2. Responsibility for personnel 
administration. In the absence of 
specific position descriptions and 
qualifications for employment, the 
board had not been able to delegate 
approval of individual appointments. 
As a result, most personnel changes 
were approved individually as they 
occurred and thus the board became 


involved in needless, and time con- 


suming, administrative detail. 


It had previously been recom- 
mended (as part of the organiza- 
tional recommendations) that the 
position of Assistant to the Super- 
intendent for Business Services be 
established. It was believed that this 
person could, in addition to his other 
duties, serve as the personnel man- 
ager and provide clear direction to 
the development and implementa- 
tion of a sound personnel program. 
It was proposed that, in the dis- 
charge of this responsibility, the 
assistant: 


® Develop, publish and maintain a 
manual of personnel policies. 

= Conduct a program of job evalu- 
ation to classify non-teaching posi- 
tions according to their duties and 
responsibilities, and to review per- 
iodically such classifications in order 
to keep them current. 

= Develop a non-teaching employee 
compensation plan for board ap- 
proval and conduct periodic com- 
pensation surveys for use in revising 
the plan. . 

® Establish employment standards 
for the approval of the board for use 
in recruiting all non-teaching posi- 
tion vacancies. 

= Maintain central personnel rec- 
ords on all system employees. 

® Provide information to employees 
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concerning personnel policies, prac- 
tices and programs and their rela- 
tionship with the school system. 

@ Work with staff and line su- 
pervisors in the development of 
specialized training programs. 

® Conduct an orientation program 
for new employees. 

= Conduct a program of employee 
health and safety designed to reduce 
accident hazards and to ensure de- 
sirable and safe working conditions. 
= Counsel line and staff supervisors 
concerning the interpretation and 
application of established personnel 
policies and procedures. 


As personnel manager, the assist- 
ant to the superintendent for busi- 
ness services would sign all per- 
sonnel actions affecting the payroll. 
A standard personnel action form 
would serve as the only official 
document used for appointments, 
changes in status, terminations and 
other actions affecting the payroll. 


3. Personnel policies and prac- 
tices. Because some written regula- 
tions were being used as guides only, 
not as rules to be enforced, it 
. was found that variations existed in 
hours of work, authorizations of rest 
periods, holidays and vacation al- 
lowances. The resulting differences 
in practice created inequities in em- 
ployment conditions. 

As indicated previously, the as- 
sistant to the superintendent for 
business services should be expected 
to provide leadership in the develop- 
ment and enforcement of uniform 
personnel policies and practices. 
Preparatory work should include a 
survey of existing practices, work- 
ing through a committee of staff and 
line supervisors. It was proposed 
that a personnel manual be prepared 
to include all functions from em- 
ployment to termination, such as 
induction and training, rating, pro- 
motion and transfer, salary admin- 
istration, attendance and leave bene- 
fits and termination. It has been 
found that such manuals are best 
prepared in looseleaf form so that 
revisions are more easily accom- 
plished and that the personnel man- 
ual can be established as a separate 
manual or as part of an overall 
administrative manual. Such a man- 
ual is the best means for ensuring 
that the board’s personnel objectives 


are uniformly interpreted and ad- 
ministered and that supervisors are 
provided with official sanction for 
their actions in employee relations. 


4. Position classification and sal- 
ary guides. Written descriptions 
had not been prepared for any 
positions. As a result, there was 
no formal relation of one position 
to another in terms of duties, respon- 
sibilities and required skill. This 
made the determination of appropri- 
ate salary levels for the various posi- 
tions extremely difficult. In addition, 
it meant that there were no objec- 
tive criteria against which the per- 
formance of individual employees 
might be evaluated. While a salary 
guide for maintenance and custodial 
personnel had been established, it 
fell short of a systematic salary plan. 

It was recommended that a high 
priority be given to this aspect of the 
personnel program. An outline of 
steps to be taken in the development 
of such a program was presented to 
the board, and it was suggested that 
the program be developed over a 
period of time by the proposed as- 
sistant to the superintendent for 
business services. It was also suggest- 
ed that an employee performance 
rating plan be established as a 
necessary adjunct to a comprehen- 
sive salary structure. 

The board agreed that this was 
a high priority endeavor and, in the 
course of its later deliberations, au- 
thorized the consulting firm to make 
a followup study to develop the com- 
plete classification and compensation 
plan, including a non-teaching em- 
ployee performance rating plan for 
the district. The consultants were 
retained primarily because the new 
assistant to the superintendent for 
business services was not to be ap- 
pointed immediately, and the ad- 
ministration had no other individual 
to whom it could assign this project 
full time. 


Development of the 
classification plan 


The approach to be described be- 
low differs in three primary respects 
from most other studies of this type: 


@ First, it was conducted as part of 


an overall management study of the 
school system. 

@ Second, the objective of the com- 
pensation study was a single, inte- 
grated salary schedule for all non- 
teaching staff including clerical, cus- 
todial, maintenance and cafeteria 
employees, as well as the supervisor 
of maintenance, the purchasing 
agent and the supervisor of cafe- 
terias. 

@ Third, the classification plan em- 
ployed the “factor comparison” 
method of job evaluation. 


Excluded from the scope of the 
study were the top administrative 
personnel and temporary, part-time 
and summer help. Eighty-nine em- 
ployees were included in the study. 
While the principles of “factor com- 
parison” underlying the Hackensack 
plan, as shown in the following para- 
graphs, are generally applicable to 
other school districts, it is important 
to remember that these principles 
had to be modified to fit the specific 
situation found in Hackensack. If 
they were to be applied to other 
school districts, they would need to 
be modified similarly in terms of the 
individual circumstances and needs. 


Job evaluation principles 


At the beginning, certain prin- 
ciples of job evaluation had to be 
defined. These principles are as 
follows: 


A position or “job” is intangible 
in that it is not a thing but a series 
of actions which occur in time— 
a set of duties and responsibilities. 


Being intangible, a position can- 
not be precisely measured. The 
concept of a position may vary 
from person to person, as between 
the job holder, his supervisor and 
an outside observer. Moreover, its 
value may change from time to 
time as the result of changing con- 
ditions or different incumbents. 


The best that can be expected of 
job evaluation is to place an ap- 
proximate value on each job at 
the time the evaluation is made. 
Distinctions that are too finely 
drawn lead to difficulties in justi- 
fying the initial evaluation and in 
the subsequent administration of 
the plan. 


An evaluation method should be 
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considered merely as a systematic 
means of exercising and recording 
the judgment of the evaluator. 


Preparing position descriptions 


As a basis for job evaluation, a 
position description was prepared 
for each employee to be included in 
the plan. Each was asked to com- 
plete a questionnaire describing his 
duties and responsibilities. Then the 
employee’s supervisor and the su- 
perintendent were given an oppor- 
tunity to review and comment upon 
it. To ensure complete understand- 
ing of all positions on the part of 
the survey team, interviews were 
held with a representative number 
of employees in each type of posi- 
tion. Supervisors were interviewed, 
frequently more than once, and en- 
couraged to discuss their concepts 
of subordinates’ positions. 

Written position descriptions were 
then prepared in draft form by the 
consultants from the questionnaire 
and interview data. Each employee 
was asked to review and, if neces- 
sary, to modify the complete written 
description of his position. Super- 
visors also reviewed the descriptions 
of subordinate positions, and all 
position descriptions were reviewed 
by the superintendent. Although 
very few modifications were made 
during these reviews, any major dis- 
crepancy indicated by the employee 
or by his supervisor was reconciled. 
As position descriptions were writ- 
ten, tentative classification of posi- 
tions was made, though some 
“benchmark” positions were not 
classified until after the jobs had 
been evaluated so that their classi- 
fication by the survey team would 
not tend to influence the job 
evaluations to be made jointly with 
a temporary evaluation committee. 


Benchmark positions 


The second phase in the evalua- 
tion process was the selection of 
key jobs, or benchmarks, to serve 
as the basis for the subsequent eval- 
uation of all jobs. The positions se- 
lected for this group represented a 
cross-section of school system jobs 
in terms of both the kinds and levels 
of work being performed. They also 
were representative of the range of 
salaries paid, and were illustrative 
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RATING OF BENCHMARK JOBS ON A SINGLE FACTOR: EFFORT 
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Chart 1. On the basis of effort, the artisan ranked above the supervisor of 
maintenance, but this was just one of six “benchmarks” determining salary scale. 


of the relationships that exist among 
jobs. Jobs were selected in each ma- 
jor occupational group, and a total 
of 16 benchmark positions was se- 


lected. 


The third step in the job evalua- 
tion process was the selection of fac- 
tors on which the jobs were to be 
evaluated. All important character- 
istics of the sample positions were 
carefully analyzed in the evaluation 
process, so that overlapping and 
duplication of the factors would be 
kept to a minimum. On the basis of 
an analysis of the written position 
descriptions, six factors were chosen 
as basic to all positions: 


@ Knowledge and skills required. 


= Responsibility for. independent 
action. 

= Complexity and variety of duties. 
= Responsibility for supervision. 
= Effort (see Chart 1, above). 

® Working conditions. 

A detailed, written definition of 
each factor was prepared at the out- 
set, and although some minor re- 
visions in the definitions were made 
during the evaluation process, no 
major changes were necessary. 


Job evaluation 


Once written position descriptions 
had been prepared and the evalua- 


tion factors chosen, the actual evalu- 


ation of the jobs began. A commit- 
67 
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tee of supervisors not covered by the 
plan was chosen by the survey team 
in consultation with the superintend- 
ent. This committee was comprised 
of the superintendent (ex officio), the 
director of psychological services, a 
junior high school principal, the sec- 
retary to the board of education, and 
the assistant to the superintendent 
for pupil services. This temporary 
evaluation committee was then 
- trained in the evaluation process 
and, with a member of the survey 
team, ranked all of the benchmark 
jobs on all factors, one factor at 
a time. 

As shown in Chart 1, which de- 
picts the actual ranking of the 
benchmark jobs on the sinzle factor 
of effort, a large display type board 
was set up for each factor and a 
rating scale from zero to 100, with 
intervals of five, was drawn at the 
side of the board. As each bench- 
mark job was ranked in terms of 
100 points against the others, the 
position title was placed at the ap- 
propriate location on the board to 
the nearest highest point. This auto- 
matically provided a preliminary 





ASSIGNMENT OF POSITIONS 
TO SALARY GRADES 


CHART 2 


Grade 


10 Purchasing Agent 
Supervisor of Maintenance 


Position title 


9 Supervisor of Cafeterias 


(No position assigned) 
7 Paint Foreman 
Head Custodian II 
Maintenance Repairman 
6 Maintenance Carpenter 
Head Custodian | 
Stores Custodian 
5 Painter 
Groundskeeper 
Administrative Assistant 
4 Truck Driver 
Accounting Clerk 
Payroll Clerk 
3 Head Cook Il 
Custodian 
Groundsman 
School Clerk II 
Clerk-Stenographer II 
2 Head Cook | 
School Clerk | 
Clerk-Stenographer | 
Switchboard Operator II 
1 Kitchen Helper 
Maid 
Snackbar Operator | 
Bookkeeper 





factor rating. No attempt was made 
to draw any distinctions of less than 
five points in job relationships. In- 
terdepartmental and cross-functional 
comparisons were then made, and 
the relative ratings adjusted to pro- 
duce equitable cross-relationships. 

This process was repeated for the 
benchmark jobs on each of the six 
factors used in the plan. It not only 
set up a framework within which all 
of the remaining jobs could be eval- 
uated, but provided the district with 
a trained group of supervisors capa- 
ble of maintaining the plan once it 
was established. The consultant then 
ranked the remaining jobs on all 
six factors, and these rankings were 
carefully reviewed by the temporary 
evaluation committee. 


Weighting the six factors 


It was obvious from the beginning 
that some factors were more im- 
portant than others in determining 
the overall values of each job in 
relation to all others. Constant use 
of the factors during the evaluation 
process produced close agreement 
among the members of the tempo- 
rary ranking committee on their rel- 
ative values. To reflect their differing 
importance, weights were assigned 
to each of the six factors, and these 
weights were applied against the fac- 
tor ratings for each position to pro- 
duce a total weighted rating for each 
job. 

The sum total of the weighted fac- 
tor ratings for each position pro- 
duced the total relationship of each 
job to all others in the plan. For all 
except the two “responsibility” fac- 
tors, the factor weights were used 
as straight arithmetic multipliers to 
derive the total rating. For the two 
factors of “responsibility for inde- 
pendent action,” and “responsibility 
for supervision,” geometric progres- 
sions were developed, since these 
two factors have little application 
at the lower level but are major con- 
siderations in higher level positions. 

Once all positions had been evalu- 
ated in this manner, a review was 
made of the classifications assigned 
to the jobs. The evaluation of the 
jobs and the assignment of total 
weighted point scores, developed 
through the weighting of factors, 
clearly indicated that several groups 
of positions were basically similar in 









content and could, therefore, be 
combined into a single classification. 
For example, the positions of secre- 
tary to the purchasing agent and 
secretary in the psychological serv- 
ices department received identical 
total weighted point scores, and 
were sufficiently similar in content 
to be assigned to the classification 
of clerk-stenographer. 

This careful review of position 
duties indicated that certain classi- 
fications previously used by the dis- 
trict, and considered different for 
pay purposes, were instead almost 
identical in job content. These analy- 
ses were corroborated by the evalu- 
ation process. For example, it was 
found that the difference between 
the original classifications of assist- 
ant cook and kitchen helper was 
not sufficient to justify the separate 
higher classification of assistant 
cook. 

Classification titles were selected 
that indicated the basic duties and 
responsibilities of the position and 
the level of the position in the group 
of jobs with which it normally is 
associated. As a result of the classi- 
fication process, the initial 37 classi- 
fication titles were reduced to 29 as- 
signed to 10 salary grades as shown 
(see Chart 2, at left). 


Maintenance of the plan 


In addition to developing the 
classification structure, guides were 
given the board for the continued 
maintenance of the classification 
plan. It was suggested that, until 
such time as the position of assistant 
to the superintendent of business 
services was established, the super- 
intendent be assigned the responsi- 
bility for continued maintenance of 
the plan. As part of this responsi- 
bility, he should ensure that all posi- 
tions are adequately reviewed an- 
nually, as part of the performance 
review process, and should be given 
authority to approve changes in posi- 
tion duties which do not result in 
reclassification. 

The responsibilities for initiating 
new or revised job classifications and 
for informing the superintendent of 
changes in position duties were to 
be assigned to supervisors. It also 
was suggested that members of the 
temporary evaluation committee 
form a continuing classification com- 
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mittee, which would review major 
changes in position duties and re- 
sponsibilities noted during the per- 
formance reviews. Of course, the 
ultimate responsibility for system 
approval of job classifications would 
rest with the board of education. 


Developing The 
salary structure 


The first step in the development 
of the salary structure was to eval- 
uate the district’s present salary 
practices. A scatter diagram was 
prepared by plotting the existing 
hourly rates of employees against the 
total weighted evaluation points for 
each position. A “line of best fit” 
was drawn to go through most of 
the points in the diagram; this line, 
representing district salary practice, 
was then examined to determine the 
extent of variance of each of the 
positions plotted. This comparison 
showed that, owing to differences in 
hours of work, there were several 


actual variances from the system sal- 
ary policy. The scatter diagram also 
indicated that, since most positions 
are plotted along the lower portion 
of the line, it is the lower salaried 
jobs that primarily determine the 
slope or steepness of the salary line. 

Similar scatter diagrams and sal- 
ary lines were developed for selected 
labor market competitors. A pro- 
posed salary line was then deter- 
mined which would enable the dis- 
trict, within its financial ability, to 
offer competitive salaries to its em- 
ployees. Among the factors consid- 
ered in the determination of this 
line were: 


= The relative importance of the 
competition offered by local business 
and industry. 

@ Nature of school employment. 
@ The relationship of the school 
system to the city of Hackensack. 

@ The size of the school system. 

= The importance of salary levels 
within a sound system of personnel 
administration. 


While the professional salary 
schedule was not included within 
























the scope of the study, the consult- 
ants recognized that it could not be 
ignored in the determination of a 
compensation plan for non-teaching 
personnel. While non-teaching sal- 
aries must be competitive within the 
area, they cannot, at the same time, 
be out of balance with professional 
salaries in the district. The necessity 
for a systemwide, balanced, com- 
pensation plan was one of the ma- 
jor factors in the selection of a pro- 
posed “salary line” for non-teaching 
personnel. 

Chart 3, below, shows the exist- 
ing salary line of the district (heavy 
solid line), the salary lines of other 
labor market competitors and the 
proposed salary line (indicated by 
the heavy dash line). The lower end 
of the salary line was placed in a 
position competitive with the Great- 
er Hackensack labor market area. 
The upper end of the salary line was 
raised slightly, since several labor 
market competitors exceeded rates 
paid by the public schools at the 
upper end of the scale. Although the 
upper end of the line was increased, 
the cost of such a move to the dis- 
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The actual salary lines of the district and of four major 
labor market competitors were developed as scatter 
diagrams. The lines of best fit for each were compared 
and a proposed, competitive salary line selected. 
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Chart 3. As a result of the study, the Hackensack school board adopted a salary schedule that was competitive with 
that of other employers in the area. Schedule was particularly helpful in retaining more experienced employees. 
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trict was nominal, since very few 
employees occupy the higher evalu- 
ated positions at the upper end of 
the scale. 


Developing salary grades 


A recommended salary structure 
was then developed using the pro- 
posed salary line as a midpoint for 
the salary ranges of classes of posi- 
tions proposed. In addition to the 
factors considered in determining 
the overall proposed salary line, 
other factors were considered in de- 
veloping the proposed salary grades. 
These included: 
= Logical grouping of positions of 
similar duties and responsibilities. 
@ Proper pay differentials between 
supervisors and subordinates. 
® Provision for normal advance- 
ment through promotion. 
® Provision for the retention of ex- 
perienced personnel. 
® Provision for the addition of new 
positions. 
® Proper relationship of beginning 
salaries to those paid by competi- 
tors. 

@ Easy maintenance of salary plan. 


It will be noted in Chart 4, at 
right, that size of salary ranges in 
terms of spread from minimum to 
maximum increases with higher 
grades. This was done to ensure that 
the personnel in the higher classi- 
fications, where salaries are greater 
and turnover normally is expected 
to be less than in the lower classi- 
fications, would have sufficient in- 
centive for continuing productive 
service with the district. 


Merit rating 


A merit rating plan was also pro- 
posed to be built into this salary 
schedule. Major features of the plan 
proposed for Hackensack included: 


@ Merit rating annually (or more 
frequently when the employee 
changed positions or supervisors). 
@ Measurement of performance in 
terms of requirements of position. 
® Rating of employees by their im- 
mediate supervisors on five specif- 
ically defined factors. 

Performance in each of the five 
categories was rated as superior, 
more than satisfactory, satisfactory, 
or less than satisfactory. Although 
employee performance evaluation, 
or merit rating, plans are sometimes 
designed for other purposes, em- 
phasis in this plan is placed on 
improving employee performance 
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through real incentive. To provide 
real incentive for improved em- 
ployee performance, a definite set 
of relationships between merit rating 
and salary increases was recom- 
mended. 

These relationships were based 
upon the average and the maxi- 
mum salary increases granted in 
recent years in the Hackensack 
school system. The basic assumption 
was that an employee whose salary 
is above the midpoint of the range 
for his position normally should be 
expected to perform satisfactorily 
and, in all probability, at a level 
which is higher than satisfactory. 


Conclusions 


The Hackensack board decided 
that, in converting to the new pay 
plan, no employee’s salary would be 





decreased even though now above 
the maximum for the proposed sal- 
ary range. Since very few employees 
were receiving salaries below the 
proposed minimums, due to the 
minor adjustment that was made in 
developing the proposed salary line, 
increases to the new minimums were 
made retroactive to the beginning of 
the current fiscal year for those few 
employees affected. Performance for 
subsequent years was being measur- 
ed by the merit rating plan. Salary 
adjustments, effected for the fiscal 
year following adoption of the plan, 
were based on the proposed perform- 
ance evaluation system, plus any 
minor adjustments necessary to re- 
flect the relative value within the 
salary range of an individual em- 
ployee in terms of his length of serv- 
ice and experience. End 
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ANNUAL 
SALARY 
DOLLARS 
$9,000 — 
The proposed salary structure provides ten salary grades 
Jencompassing all positions in the plan. There is a 
8,000 uniform progression of approximately 10 per cent between 
the midpoints of salary ranges. Salary range maximums 
are from 20 to 30 per cent above range minimums. 
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Chart 4. Hackensack’s new salary schedule was designed to give uniformity to 
pay scales and to provide incentive, especially for higher paid workers. 
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Don’t let less than a 


penny Og a week’ 


stand in their way 


The individual Study-Center**, the newest and finest 
school desk in the world, gives students a lift for life. 
Yet a Study-Center costs less than a penny a week more 
than ordinary furniture. 








Little wonder we say, “When you make the decision 
to select and purchase school furniture, you are making 
a decision that will have a profound effect on the youth 
of your community, both physically and intellectually.” 

So don’t you let less than a penny a week stand in 
their way. Please turn the page. 


*by actual records. **T.M. ASCo. 
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You get all four, and more, from American Seating 
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The standard by which all public seating is measured 
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BOOK EXCERPT 


Tomorrow's schools—today! 


Nine programs that could be used in your schools are described 
in a new book. Here is a look at one district’s success. 


| a It’s almost impossible to 
keep up with the many new ideas 
being tried out in schools today. 
Now, in one book,* schoolmen have 
an opportunity to catch up on nine 
of the most promising innovations. 

In “Schools of Tomorrow—To- 
day!” author Arthur D. Morse pre- 
sents comprehensive descriptions of 
programs ranging from _ television 
teaching in Indiana to ungraded 
schools in Appleton, Wis. 


The programs reviewed are all . 


actually in operation and most—if 
not all—could be applied in any 
school system in the United States. 

Among the subjects covered are 





*SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW—TODAY! By 
Arthur D. Morse, Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 191 pages, 
$1.50. 


a talent search among underprivi- 
leged children in New York City; 
team teaching experiments in Lex- 
ington, Mass., (see SM, Dec. ’58), 
and the experiences of small schools 
in New York’s Catskill Mountains 
(see SM, March, ’60). 

The extensive use of television in 
Hagerstown, Md., is thoroughly re- 
viewed, as well as a joint television 
experiment, involving 24 school dis- 
tricts in southwestern Indiana. 

Other chapters tell of the Bay 
City, Mich., teacher aide program, 
a special course at Harvard devoted 
to developing better teachers for the 
future, and what the author dubs 
“experiments in excellence” being 
conducted in Golden, Colo., and 
Evanston, Ill. These involve more 
individualized attention to students. 

Appendixes to each chapter re- 


port similar programs developed in 
other parts of the country and indi- 
cate who the interested schoolman 
should contact for more informa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most interesting pro- 
gram described is the one taking 
place in Appleton, Wis. There, all 
elementary school children are being 
taught on an ungraded basis, moving 
through the six years of work at their 
own pace, without the need for fin- 
ishing units in June or starting new 
ones in September. 

Because of the wide interest that 
many school systems have shown in 
the use of ungraded elementary and 
primary schools (see “Has your staff 
considered the ungraded primary?” 
SM, Oct. ’59), we present here ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Morse’s chapter on 
the Appleton schools. 














= There are no first, second, third, fourth, fifth or sixth 
grade pupils in the elementary schools of Appleton, 
Wis. Children are ungraded. They are neither promoted 
nor failed. They do not receive report cards. 

Under Appleton’s Continuous Progress Plan, young- 
Ssters move along as fast as their individual abilities can 
take them. Free from the artificial limits of grade re- 
quirements they push on beyond these arbitrary bound- 
aries. In the process they meet the toughest competitive 
challenge in the world—the challenge to achieve their 
highest capacity. . 

Appleton, a city of 50,000, has made a start in break- 
ing the chronological lockstep in education. Its school 
administration has not been content with platitudes. 

Educators have continued‘ to lump individuals to- 
gether on the basis of age. The first graders line up at 
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the starting point at age six regardless of maturity or 
ability and march together year after year with little re- 
gard for their uniqueness as individuals. Ability group- 
ing provides in some degree for these differences but 
grade levels are rigid structures which do not topple 
regardless of talent. 

Appleton’s Continuous Progress Plan breaks with the 
traditions of September to June, “pass or fail” and uni- 
formity. It is moving slowly toward eliminating age bar- 
riers but rapidly toward respect for individual differ- 
ences. The homegrown plan, executed at no additional 
cost, is disarmingly simple. 

After one year of kindergarten, children enter pri- 
mary school for a three-year program. They are not 
given grade labels but are expected to complete an im- 
pressive academic program during the three-year bloc; 
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Here is Model 255-66, the ultimate in instantaneous, accurate scoring 
plus team information for schools that demand the best. 

A 72” scoreboard with brilliant Numbergrams, flanked by two 
Foul Panels indicating up to five fouls on each player, plus two 
Name Panels, each listing names and numbers of 12 players on each 
team, and an Officials’ Board. Overall size, 142’ long by 72” high. 

Also available as #254-66 with Foul Panels indicating four fouls 
with player-in-the-game lights, or as #253-66 with Name and 
Officials’ panels only. 


Write today for literature on all Scoremaster Scoreboards 


THE M. D. BROWN CO. 


2237 Lake Street MUtual 3-3100 Niles, Michigan 
“When Split-Seconds Count, Count On Scoremaster’’ 
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parents are informed about their children’s strengths 
and weaknesses during a minimum of two parent-teach- 
er conferences and by a midyear progress report. The 
progress report lists no numerical or alphabetical marks 
and contains no endless checklists of social and emo- 
tional characteristics. It describes with clarity the child’s 
performance in relation to his capacity. 

After completing three years of primary school, the 
youngster begins three years of intermediate school, 

Most youngsters enter junior high school after this 
seven-year period but those who reveal immaturity or 
academic deficiencies may remain in either the primary 
or intermediate bloc for an extra year. Usually the deci- 
sion to spend the extra year is made before the end of 
the term to lessen its impact on the child. Teachers dis- 
cuss this with both the parents and the children. 

Under Continuous Progress, less than one-half of 1% 
of the students remain an additional year. Before the 
plan went into effect, Appleton’s failure rate under the 
conventional graded system ranged from about 5% in 
the 1922-35 period, to about 2% in 1951. 

Does this mean that Appleton children are being cod- 
dled . . . not being prepared for the realities of life? 

According to standardized achievement tests they are 
outperforming their predecessors in graded classes and 
are exceeding national norms in all subjects. 

In 1958, intermediate students made higher scores in 
the California Achievement Tests in reading, arithmetic 
and language arts than the Appleton youngsters of 1948. 
What’s more, the level seems to be rising. 

In 1956, children in their first year of intermediate 
school exceeded the national norm in total achievement 
by six months. In 1957, the same group increased its 
margin to seven months and in 1958, before entering 
junior high school, they were a full year and one month 
above the national median. 

Appleton’s respect for individual differences begins 
before a child reaches kindergarten age. Children whose 
fifth birthday occurs before September 1 enter kinder- 
garten automatically, but special provision is made for 
advanced youngsters with September, October and No- 
vember birthdays. Parents are notified that these under- 
age children are eligible for testing to determine 
whether they are ready for school. 

Appleton youngsters attend conventional size classes 
and their self-contained classrooms are of the familiar 
pattern. When schools have more than one class of the 
same level, students are grouped according to maturity. 
They may be shifted from one room to another during 
the year. Within each room they are divided again into 
small groups for reading, spelling and arithmetic. Each 
child has his individual skill card. 

The skill card is a four-page folder on which the 
child’s scholastic progress is charted. It breaks down 
arithmetic skills to be mastered during the six years of 
primary and intermediate school but there are no target 
dates listed. Entries are made by teachers when the skill 
is first introduced and later mastered. There are simi- 
lar sections in reading and spelling. The skill card, a 
vivid picture of continuous progress, is passed from 
teacher to teacher until the youngster reaches junior 
high school. At the beginning of each new term the 
teacher simply picks up where her predecessor ended. 

Youngsters who are ready for work beyond primary 
school level are encouraged to tackle intermediate sub- 
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5700 West Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Illinois 


Please send, without obligation, literature on your new mimeo- 
graphs and. samples of new BOND IMPRESSION PAPER. 


Name 
Title 
Organization 
Address. 
City Zone__State 
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AUTOMATED-! 
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DISHWASHING) 


SYSTEM 


KLENZTRONIC 
CONTROLLER 


AOE GEE: 





Keeps dishwasher 
charged throughout op- 
erating period. 
No manual handling of 
detergent. 
No over-feeding, spil- 
lage, or waste. 
Balanced concentrated 
liquid detergent equiv- 
KLENZ-PAK alent to highest quality 
- powdered products. 
Easily installed for pre- 
a cision results. 


Automated Detergent Feeding and Control 
KLENZADE PRODUCTS, inc. 


SYSTEMATIZED SANITATION 
All Over the Nation 


DEPT. 64K, BELOIT, WIS. 


(Circle number 739 for more information) 
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FEEDER 
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FINE 
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| \ BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


quality for economy 


Engineered to meet today’s high stiles 
standards for schools... Rugged and 
durable ...These Boston Sharpeners 

will give you more service for Write for information 
less maintenance than ever before. and prices to Dept, F 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


(Circle number 731 for more information) 
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jects. A group of primary boys and girls at Huntley 
School, who had read more than 30 books listed op 
their skill cards, completed as many as 50 additional 
volumes in early 1959. In November 1959, the group 
began reading intermediate material although they did 
not become intermediates officially until September 
1960. 

The same is true in arithmetic. Twelve Huntley 
youngsters, having completed primary work in Novem- 
ber 1959, have launched intermediate work instead of 
delaying for the starting-gun in September of 1960, 
When they reach intermediate school, their teachers 
will inherit advanced students with advanced skill cards 
and there will be no lost motion in discovering their 
talents. 

Conferences enable teachers to present parents with 
a realistic picture of their youngsters’ attainments at 
school. 

“Profiles” of each child show his standing in reading 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, arithmetic reason- 
ing, arithmetic fundamentals, mechanics of English and 
spelling in relation to national norms and the record of 
his own group. By comparing the child’s mental capac- 
ity with his actual achievement, parent and teacher can 
see visually whether he is achieving his full capabilities, 

The Continuous Progress Plan is still at an early 
stage of its development. Its full potential has not been 
realized and Appleton school officials are the first to 
point this out. One of the richest possibilities lies in 
mixed grouping. This would bring together in the same 
room children of varied ages. Today the bright students 
forge ahead within the same classroom as less gifted 
youngsters of the same age. Appleton teachers point out 
that in many instances this is desirable because the stu- 
dent who is academically advanced may be immature 
socially and require the companionship of classmates of 
the same age. 

They hasten to add, however, that the fulfillment of 
their belief that children can proceed at their own pace 
would be the elimination of arbitrary boundaries be- 
tween the various years of primary and intermediate 
school. They accept the fact that many gifted children 
are mature enough to work with older classmates. 

When Appleton solves this problem, it will have bro- 
ken the chronological lockstep completely. 

At the Edison School, a skilled teacher is experiment- 
ing with a class containing children of the first and sec- 
ond years of primary school. Preliminary results are ex- 
cellent. She has found that the age span of more than 
two years has not hindered the rapid progress of small 
groups of pupils working with remarkable independ- 
ence. 

Appleton educators are coming to grips with other 
problems. Superintendent of Schools J. P. Mann points 
out that “the development of our Continuous Progress 
Plan will have a marked effect on the educational pro- 
gram in the junior and senior high schools.” 

Under Continuous Progress, gifted intermediate stu- 
dents begin junior high school work before completing 
their sixth year of elementary school. This has influ- 
enced junior high schools to adjust their programs to 
avoid wasting time in repetition. Visitors to Appleton 
point out that if Continuous Progress is desirable for the 
elementary school, a comparable philosophy may be 
equally useful for junior and senior high school. End 
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At Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior High School, 
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. bright-to-dark shades convert classrooms to audio-visual rooms -— fast. 


How to Control Light...to Light up Young Minds 


Students get a smooth flow of ideas at Emerson Junior High. One reason is 
that classes stay put for their 3 weekly audio-visual periods. 


“These new Joanna Western opaque shades let our teachers fuse lesson 
presentations and audio-visual materials without interruptions caused by 
moving the class to a projection room,” says Mr. Russ Miller, Buildings and 
Grounds Superintendent, District #64, Park Ridge, III. 

Emerson’s 9 classrooms are all equipped with Joanna Western “Exlite” 
shades. Twelve more classrooms now being built will have them, too. Joanna 
Western construction is so simple and rugged that students themselves draw 
the shades quickly without risk of damage. 


Mr. Miller says, “Shades for our 21 classrooms will cost $2,000. This is a 
saving of $3,000 over individual black and translucent shades. It is a $2,000 
saving over fiberglass drapes.” 


No matter what kind of light control you’re interested in, Joanna Western 
makes a specialized product to fit your needs. Have your secretary mail the 
coupon at the right for complete information. 


Joanna Western 


World’s largest manufacturers of window shade products 
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VINYL EXLITE is washable, flame 
resistant. Comes in 5 colors, widths 
to 77 inches. Extite is just one of 
many window shade and louvered 
shutter and door products made by 
Joanna Western. 
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Mr. Bill Berry 

Joanna Western Mills Co. 
22nd and Jefferson Streets 
Chicago 16, tllinois 


rd 


Please send me compiete injornaen on. 
Joanna Western light control products. | un- — 
derstand there is no cost or obligation. : 


Name 


* 
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Address. 





City... 2. 
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The following case histories were submitted by readers in districts where schools are better utilizing 
staff, space or time. They are presented as part of a joint project with the Teacher Education Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 


INTEGRATED ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 
HELPS SLOW, AVERAGE AND SUPERIOR 


BY CLOSELY RELATING the work of all grades, kinder- 
garten through eighth, in the Sonoma Valley, Calif., 
elementary schools, we have been able to improve the 
progress of all our youngsters—slow, average and 
superior. 

The core of our integrated program is the ungraded 
primary. Fourth grade is self-contained, fifth and sixth 
grades are semi-departmentalized and grades seven and 
eight are fully departmentalized. 

The program for grades one through three is or- 
ganized on the basis of 10 reading levels. Youngsters, 
grouped and assigned to rooms according to their read- 
ing ability, stay at each reading level until they have 
mastered it. There is no such thing as failure. Each 
class is a notch above or below the other classes on the 
ladder from kindergarten to fourth grade. Those who 
get ahead of their class move into the middle of the 
group ahead. Those who fall behind move to the mid- 
dle of the group below. While most children need three 
years to complete all achievement levels in our pro- 
gram, some may take four years and others only two. 
In the latter case, if a student is physically and emo- 
tionally ready, he will be placed in the self-contained 
fourth grade. 

Good parent-school relationships are essential in the 
ungraded primary program. Parents are informed be- 
fore children are moved from one room to another and 
are told as soon as possible if their child is being con- 
sidered as a four-year student in the primary depart- 
ment. 

Following a year in the self-contained fourth grade, 
the student goes on to semi-departmentalized fifth and 
sixth grades, treated in our schools as one large group. 
Each child is assigned a homeroom teacher. His class- 
mates may vary widely in ability, but the number of 
boys and girls in each room—never left to chance—is 
carefully balanced. 

For the fifth and sixth grades, the day is divided into 
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two parts. During the morning segment, homogeneous 
groups learn reading, arithmetic and language arts. Six 
reading groups vary from fast moving sections at one 
end of the scale to a remedial class at the other. All 
groups may contain both fifth and sixth graders. 

Arithmetic and language arts teaching follows the 
same grouping pattern. Pupils change classes to meet 
with the teacher assigned to their particular group. 
Some may have as many as four teachers a day, others 
only one. In the afternoon, the children return to their 
homerooms where fast, average and slow work together 
in social studies, science, etc. 

The seventh and eighth grade program consists of 
reading, mathematics, science, language arts, social 
studies and physical education. A seventh period is re- 
served for counseling and such elective subjects as con- 
versational Spanish, chorus, instrumental music, study 
hall and a science club. 

Assignments are made on the basis of reading abil- 
ity, though students may be moved up or down among 
ability groups depending upon their academic progress. 
Reading is a required subject for all students in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Before going on to the Sonoma Valley High School, 
eighth graders are given occupational inventory and 
differential aptitude tests. The results of these tests help 
them determine their courses of study, a task in which 
they are guided by high school counselors. 

Our ungraded primary program has been operating 
for three years, the fifth and sixth grade program for 
two years and the seventh and eighth grade program 
for four years. The children who have participated in 
this Sonoma Plan have shown a greater increase in aca- 
demic progress than did those who attended our ele- 
mentary schools before the plan was put into effect. 
Our teachers and administrators are enthusiastic about 
the program and feel sure that the community supports 
it. 


Reported by Harrison H. Churchill, Principal, Sas- 
sarini School, Sonoma Valley Unified School District, 
Sonoma, Calif. 
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Impact Test. A 4000-pound car, traveling at 35 miles 
per hour, was driven directly into a panel of Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence Fabric. The car was stopped. The 
fence did not break or fail—proof that Cyclone Steel 
Fence has the strength to withstand severe impact. 





re than 10 years ago this panel of 





Corrosion Test. Mo 


Cyclone Steel Fence was installed 45 feet fromthe 


ocean. Even in this extremely corrosive atmosphere it 
is still strong and serviceable. Cyclone Fence owes its 
unusual corrosion resistance to its heavy coating of zinc. 


For additional information on USS Cyclone Fence, write 
to Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire, Dept. KK-40, 
614 Superior Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 









Fire Test. This raging fire was deliberately set to test 
the heat resistance of Cyclone Steel Fence... and that 
rugged steel fabric did not melt or fail. Should a grass 


or trash fire break out too close to a Cyclone Fence, 
there will be no damage. 





Time Test. The fence shown here is a 25-year-old 
Cyclone veteran .. . still giving good service. Once 
Cyclone Fence is properly installed, it requires almost 
no maintenance. It continues to give good service, 
year after year. : 


American Steel & Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Cyclone Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
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A special library for 


In Berwyn, Pa., school authorities threw out all their ideas of how 
a library should look and constructed a unique facility to meet 
the special needs of a junior high school. 


= se se Most junior high school 
libraries are not designed to fit the 
needs of junior high school students. 

The majority are planned to ap- 
proximate the facilities found in a 
regular high school. A few hardly 
deviate from the self-contained 
classroom libraries found in most 
elementary schools. 

Officials of the Paoli Area high 
school system, Berwyn, Pa., felt that 
neither mold properly fit the special 
needs of junior high schools. 

“When we were planning our new 
General Wayne junior high school, 
we raised the question of the func- 
tion of a library and the way it 
would operate,” recalls Ellwood Ja- 
coby, assistant to the superintend- 
ent. 

“A junier high school contains 
students ready to move out into the 
high school world, where they'll be 
expected to use—and use properly 
—the traditional large central read- 
ing room library. At the other end 
of the scale are children just gradu- 
ated from the elementary schools, 
many of whom would feel lost in 
that type of facility. 

“Our problem then was easy to 
define—more difficult to solve. We 
had to provide library facilities 
which would serve the needs of all 
our students, and at the same time 
help them make the transition from 
elementary school children to high 
school students.” 

The solution was found in a li- 
brary that would be unnecessary in 
an elementary school, and difficult 


to use in a high school. Its most im- 
portant feature: it fills perfectly the 
needs of junior high school students. 

Students attending this junior 
high school spend nearly all of their 
time in class. They have little to 
spend in the library either in search 
of materials or studying them there. 
Therefore, the idea was to bring 
the library to the classroom—the 
library being the book center, and 
the classroom being the reading or 
study room. 


Move the books 


To move books and materials to 
all the classrooms, two necessary 
ingredients were added: 1. Thirty 
wood book trucks only 30 inches 
high, 30 inches wide and 20 inches 
deep, but containing four sloping 
shelves and 10 linear feet of book 
space; 2. A small electric freight 
dumbwaiter located adjacent to the 
library and opening on each floor 
level (ours is a three floor building). 

The construction of the book 
trucks provides maximum carrying 
space, but, at the same time, allows 
even small students to push it rap- 
idly around corners without books 
or materials dropping. The dumb- 
waiter is just large enough for two 
carts and is operated by inserting a 
key and pushing the button of the 
floor to which one wishes a book 
truck sent. 

Basically, the library is a service 
agency, a teaching agency, a read- 
ing center and a materials center. It 
is much smaller than a typical li- 


brary for 850 students would be. 
The library contains desks, a check- 
out counter, workroom, etc., but in- 
stead of the familiar wall shelving 
and large reading area, double load- 
ed stacks prevail and room is left 
for just two tables. About 14 stu- 
dents can be accommodated at one 
time. A card catalog, periodicals, 
newspapers, etc. are also available 





Book trucks are used to transport 
volumes to classroom collections. Any 
student can operate truck with ease. 
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in the library. The stacks can accom- 
modate about 10,000 volumes, more 
than adequate for the 800 pupils. 


No study periods 


Since most students have no study 
periods, collections of reference and 
reading materials are moved from 
the library to classrooms for super- 
vised use and study under the guid- 
ance of the classroom teacher. This 
“classroom collection” may remain 
in the classroom for varying lengths 
of time. The time, number, and 
kinds of books are worked out by 
the teacher and the librarian coop- 
eratively. The average collection is 
about 200 books. 

Students generally borrow books 
from the classroom collections. This 
is supervised by the classroom teach- 
er who has more adequate control 
over the length of time and the type 
of books the students take home. In 
each classroom, a student library as- 
sistant does much of the clerical 
work necessary to keep an account- 
ing of the books. This student, for 
example, will check books in and 
out, report lost books, send overdue 
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notices and, in addition, will help 
select books for the classroom. 

Before and after school, and dur- 
ing the rather infrequent study pe- 
riods, students can use the library, 
to browse, to obtain books, and to 
check special reference material 
permanently housed there. 

Now that the library has been 
operating for two years with its num- 
ber of volumes rapidly increasing, 
the General Wayne junior high 
school reports that it has been ex- 
tremely successful. “Comparative 
studies between this school and our 
other existing junior high school 
(with a traditional library) clearly 
indicate that the service center ap- 
proach stimulates greater circulation 
of books and reduces excess traffic 
to and from the library,” says Ja- 
coby. “Further, it has allowed the 
teachers greater flexibility in sched- 
uling their classes, since they may 
obtain the necessary books at any 
time previous to their use. In fact, 
the experiment has been so success- 
ful that the older junior high school 
library is being renovated so that this 
system can be used there.” End 


Double-loaded stacks take up most of the library room. There is space for 
14 students but the library is basically a service center, not a reading room. 
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There are STEELECO canvas duck win- | 
dow shades to give perfect light control ' 
for any building. And, STEELECO 
shades are durable, easy to adjust... 
economical, too, because they last years 
longer, here’s why: 


> ST. a SO oe 


“® Reinforcing is used in all sewing ; 
S to keep STEELECO shades looking } 
new much longer. As an added pre- 
~, Caution, shades do not come into 

# contact with brackets. i { 








Serre 


* Extra heavy Tex-Steele double- 
_ thread cotton duck gives added 3 
me Strength and body. No starches or 
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\ {Circle number 762 for more information 


| fillers are used. Can be quickly 
washed, brushed or dry cleaned. 


Long life bronze bearings insure 
smooth, quiet operation. Oversize 
springs respond instantly to your 
touch. Hardwood or metal slats 

. Much larger and stronger than 
ordinary commercial slats. 





Mail this coupon for free cat 
alog and name of your nearest 
STEELECO dealer. 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
Spiceland, Indiana 
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Here is the way schoolmen in Absecon City, N. J., check on the prog- 
ress of their district’s youngsters enrolled in a nearby high school. 


By EDWARD R. BRANIN, Administrative Principal, Absecon Public Schools 


= = se It costs our taxpayers 
money to send our students to Pleas- 
antville High School in the district 
next to ours. We feel responsible for 
seeing to it that our citizens get a 
maximum educational return on 
their investment. We’d also like to 
be assured that Absecon is well rep- 
resented in the high school by the 
students we send there. 

Here is a workable plan we have 
devised which enables us to do both. 
Other “sending” districts should 
find our method a convenient way 
to check on the performance of their 
own farmed-out students. 


What is involved 


Less than a week after the close 
of a working period at the high 
school, our board of education re- 
ceives a complete copy of the marks 
of all students from Absecon. With 
it is a list, compiled by the high 
school’s teachers and administra- 
tors, of failing students and those 
with school problems that are in 
need of investigation. After receiv- 
ing the marks and student list, the 
grievance committee of our school 
board meets with me to evaluate the 
report. We frequently decide that 
meetings with parents of failing 
youngsters would be helpful. 

In that case, the school board 
secretary writes individual letters to 
parents with whom the grievance 
committee would like to meet for 
discussions of their child’s progress. 
The names of the parents to be in- 
terviewed are sent to the principal 
of the high school. He gathers com- 
prehensive written reports from each 
teacher of the students in question. 

At the same time, I assemble all 
available background material that 
might be of value during the inter- 


views. This includes elementary 
school grades, test results, teacher 
evaluations and cumulative folders. 

Depending upon the number of 
parents involved, half hour inter- 
views are arranged, from 7:30 p.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. Students are not pres- 
ent at these conferences. The com- 
mittee meets with one or both par- 
ents—we have had about 85% at- 
tendance by both—to discuss each 
problem in detail. The committee 
chairman first outlines the circum- 
stances which made the conference 
necessary. Then we discuss the stu- 
dent’s record potential. 


What is accomplished 


Our committee members do not 
sit in judgment on the students un- 
der discussion. We try, instead, to 
work with parents in an attempt 
to get at the root of a youngster’s 
problem. Together, we explore ev- 
ery possible avenue that may lead to 
an improvement in the student. 

No conference breaks up without 
suggesting at least one course of 
corrective action to be taken by 
either parents or school authorities. 
We feel that this is absolutely neces- 
sary. There is little value in our en- 
tire program if nothing constructive 
results from a conference. 

The steps that can be taken range 
from a limitation of a student’s so- 
cial activities to a recommendation 
of changes in his course of study. 

Our method of keeping tabs on 
our out-of-district youngsters has re- 
sulted in a definite improvement in 
their high school scholastic records. 
In addition, the public appreciates 
the efforts of the Absecon board of 
education to maintain a high level of 
education for its near or distant 
youngsters. 





When John R. graduated from 
eighth grade in Absecon, he wanted 
to prepare for college. He was placed 
in the college prep course at Pleasant- 
ville High School. In his freshman year, 
he failed algebra and received low 
marks in all his other majors. In his 
sophomore year, his failures multiplied. 

At this point, the Absecon grievance 
committee stepped into the picture. 
John was not only failing academical- 
ly but had lost his former interest in 
athletics and was rapidly becoming a 
disciplinary case. 

After conferring with John’s parents, 
the committee determined that they— 
not John—had an intense desire for 
their son to attend college. Despite 
their determined initial opposition to a 
change in their son’s course of study, 
the parents finally agreed to the need 
to readjust John’s educational goals in 
light of his interests and abilities. 

Through the cooperation of the high 
school authorities, John’s academic 
program was changed. These improve- 
ments in his achievement were noted 
within a short time: 


2nd marking period 6th marking period 


English 11 C English 11 Cc 
Plane Modern 
Geometry Inc. History D 
Biology F Biology D 
French F _— were 
Algebra F_ Rev. 

Arithmetic Cc 


As a result of John’s revised subject 
schedule, his overall attitude is much 
improved. His academic grades are 
much better, his interest in athletics has 
returned and he is no longer a disci- 
pline problem. Absecon school authori- 
ties feel that one result such as this one 
justifies all their effort in setting up 
their followup program on out-of-dis- 
trict students. 
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PLANNING A 
NEW OR IMPROVED 
SCHOOL SOUND 
SYSTEM ? 





Get expert advice at the planning stage 
with this unique service from Stromberg-Carlson 


Next time you and your associates sit down to dis- 
cuss sound systems for your existing schools or 
an installation for a new one—ask a Stromberg- 
Carlson Communications Consultant to sit in. He’ll 
participate as a working member of your com- 
mittee—ready with the expert information you 
need for fast, wise decisions: How do you reach 
him? By a local phone call. And naturally, there’s 


no obligation. Call your Stromberg-Carlson School 
Communications Consultant today or write for free 
brochure, S-144, ‘“‘The School with Sound Offers 
More of Everything.” Write to: 


Commercial Products Division 
1406-10 North Goodman Street 
Rochester 3, New York 





STROMBERG -CARLSON 
acivision or GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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In Camp Hill, Pa., all maintenance supplies, labor 


practices and construction materials are carefully 
tested before being adopted. Result: easier mainte- 



































Floors in classrooms and even in halls 
are waxed only once a year. Quality 
testing made this possible. 


Lavatories are thoroughly cleaned 
daily, kept sparkling. Camp Hill’s mot- 
to: “Don’t get it clean, keep it clean.” 
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nance, cleaner schools and greatly lowered costs. 


QUALITY TESTING 


lowers maintenance costs 


= = ® How often are the floors 
of your school buildings waxed? 
Once a week? Every month? Twice 
a term? 

In Camp Hill, Pa., Maintenance 
Director William A. Fenical, Jr., 
has a rather startling answer. “We 
wax our floors once,” he states, 
“then put our waxes away for the 
rest of the year.” 

How does he do it? “We have 
found,” Fenical says, “that by using 
quality products, by following man- 
ufacturers’ directions in their appli- 
cation, and by properly buffing our 
floors daily, we do not have to apply 
another coat of wax during the 
school year, no mattter how heavily 
traveled an area may be.” 

This is just one aspect of a 
money-saving maintenance setup 
Fenical has introduced in Camp 
Hill’s five schools. Basic to the 
whole program: constant testing 
of products for quality; constant 
training of men to perform a job 
properly. 

When Fenical came to Camp 
Hill 10 years ago, he found a situa- 
tion common to many districts. 
Beautiful, costly buildings were be- 
ing allowed to operate at less than 
peak efficiency. Maintenance was 
being carried on without organiza- 
tion. There was no standardization 
of products, methods or jobs. 

At that time the district operated 
three buildings. Five custodians 


maintained the schools, making use 
of a $2,000 budget to purchase sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Today, Camp Hill’s 1,750 stu- 
dents are enrolled in five different 
school buildings, including a high 
school. In total area, they equal 
nine of the older structures. The 
custodial staff has doubled and now 
numbers 10. The total budget for 
supplies and equipment has re- 
mained exactly what it was a decade 
earlier: $2,000. 

In other words, after 10 years, 
twice as many custodians now cover 
three times the area. And mainte- 
nance supplies that cost almost $700 
per school in 1950, now cost the 
district approximately $300 for 
each comparable area. 


How it’s done 


The testing of all maintenance 
and cleaning products used in the 
schools was the first big step in re- 
ducing maintenance costs. Believing 
that the best products are always 
the cheapest in the long run, Fenical 
swept out a closetful of miscellane- 
ous soaps, detergents, waxes and 
polishes, and instituted a testing 
program designed to determine 
which products were best in each 
category. 

For one entire school year, he 
applied nearly 40 different waxes 
and protective coatings to floors 
and wall surfaces in areas of heavi- 
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Holcomb's HALT halts the hazards of 
slippery floors without sacrificing one 

e bit of their beauty. In fact, this synthetic, 
r polymer floor finish dries to a rich, 
velvety gloss—without buffing. Halt never 
gets brittle or tacky; never darkens floors. 


Halt is listed by Underwriters 
e Laboratories and approved by Rubber 
. Manufacturers Association. 








Amazing Anti-Slip Waxless Finish 
makes Floors Beautiful and Safe! 





HERE’S WHAT HOLCOMB’S HALT DOES FOR YOUR FLOORS 











Appearance 


Beautiful, rich gloss. 





Safety 


Positive anti-slip. 


(Listed by Underwriters Laboratories), 





Water Resistance 


Like a duck's back. 
(Wet mop whenever necessary). 
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8 Try HALT on any type floor. You'll Wearability Wears ON (and on and on) 

S ne dette where others wear off. 

1 e delig " 

= ee Easy on, dries glossy—quickly with 

Application no buffing. 

d 

7 EASY AS PIE: Dry clean periodically 
. with steel wool to remove surface dust 

h HOLCOMB aaeaacaaaiia and bring up gloss. Wet mop as 

needed, 
s : J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Ss Hackensack « Dallas « Los Angeles + Toronto 
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Mimeographing” 


You’ll never know what mimeo- 
graph can do until you’ve used 
these books. Most complete 
works ever published on the art 
of mimeographing! Vital toevery- 
one who owns or operates a 
mimeograph machine. 


‘“*‘MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
SELECTOR" tells how to put new life 
into any mimeograph. New techniques 
you didn't know were possible with 
mimeograph. How to turn out copies 
as sharp and clean as print. Special 
supplies that widen your skills. Fully 
illustrated in color. 


‘“*TECHNIQUES OF MIMEO- 
GRAPHING"’—a vital basic handbook 
with special sections for the mimeo- 
graph operator, the typist, the artist. 
How to prepare and run stencils, elimi- 
nate waste. Maintenance tips for longer 
machine life. How to select the right 
paper and ink. How to use color inks— 
and much more. Simply told with help- 
ful illustrations. 


Get both. Send 25¢ to cover cost 
of postage and handling. For 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


A:B:DICK 

DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 

OOCC CS SEHTHEHTHEHEHHEHTHSHEHH HEHEHE HEHEHE ETHESEOOEEE 

A.B. DICK COMPANY 

Dept. SM-100, 5700 Touhy Ave. 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


Enclosed is 25¢ for my copies of ‘‘“Mimeo- 
graph Supplies Selector’ and ‘“Techniques 
of Mimeceraphing.” 








Name 
Firm 
Address 

City Zone——State 
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est traffic. Daily checks were made 
on each area’s appearance and on 
the durability of the products used. 
At the end of the year, Fenical had 
cut his list of products in half. 

Cleaners were subjected to sim- 
ilar tests. Fenical found that he 
could depend on a single type of 
cleaner to handle walls, floors, light- 
ing fixtures, painted surfaces, lava- 
tories and all other areas of his 
buildings. 

Every supply item used in the 
schools was tested and retested. 
Those that failed were eliminated. 
Those that proved best were or- 
dered in larger quantities. 

As a result of the waxing experi- 
ments, Fenical cut a yearly pur- 
chase order of 275 gallons for three 
schools, to 60 gallons for an area 
three times as large. Other tests fur- 
ther cut the supply bill. Moreover, 
because quality products do not 
have to be used as often as others, 
Fenical found that he could save 
considerably on labor costs, too. 


Other cost savers 


Testing maintenance supplies was 
only one part of Fenical’s program. 
For example, the Camp Hill district 
has 35 acres of grass that must be 
cut in season. Fenical found it 
cheaper to put a single man on that 
job full-time, in season, than to ask 
each of the custodians to look after 
his own lawn. 

“With one man handling the 
equipment,” he says, “a better job 
is done and the equipment is kept 
in top condition. When work is slack 
during the midsummer months, 
when the grass grows more slowly, 
the man in charge of mowing goes 
back to regular custodial assign- 
ments. 

“In the spring, of course, when 
seeding is the problem, we put a 
whole crew of men to work getting 
the grounds in condition. But the 
basic job is handled by one compe- 
tent man using the best equipment 
we have been able to find.” 

Fenical has found, too, that it is 
more economical to keep an area 
clean than it is to get it clean. “This 
is particularly true in lavatories,” he 
says. “Our men completely clean 
these areas every night. This means 
doing the walls and floors as well as 
the fixtures. That way the rooms 
never get dirty. They look clean all 
the time and students are encour- 
aged to keep them that way.” 


Maintenance savings can also re. 
sult from better construction. Ip 
Camp Hill’s newest elementary 
school, all walls are tiled to a height 
of five feet, making cleaning easier 
and eliminating the need for peri- 
odic painting. 

Terrazzo floors, used in areas of 
highest traffic, have proven eco- 
nomical because of ease of mainte- 
nance and long wear. Wood and 
asphalt tile floors, too, Fenical says, 
can be kept in good condition by 
proper daily maintenance. 


Custodial efficiency 


To insure proper use of materi- 
als, Fenical keeps a tight control 
over his well-trained 10-man cus- 
todial force. All custodians are giv- 
en on-the-job refresher courses peri- 
odically during the year. 

Fenical tries to impress upon his 
staff the need for pride in their 
work while at the same time em- 
phasizing the problem of waste and 
overuse of cleaning supplies. By 
seeing that manufacturers’ direc- 
tions are followed exactly, he has 
achieved further economies in the 
district’s maintenance budget. 

Every summer, the custodial 
force is augmented by members of 
the district’s teaching staff who help 
out with major repair chores. 

He feels that these men, who 
have worked on maintenance proj- 
ects during the summer will return 
to their classrooms with a greater 
awareness of the problems involved 
and an appreciation of the job be- 
ing done. 

Fenical hopes that these teachers 
will be able to transfer their under- 
standing of maintenance problems 
to the schools’ children, so that they 
will be more conscious of good hab- 
its that lead to cleaner schools. If 
this does happen, it will reduce the 
maintenance expenses of the district 
even more by eliminating much of 
the unnecessary cleanup work cus- 
todians are now called upon to do. 

Maintenance is an important part 
of any school program and, as has 
been shown, it accounts for a large 
part of the school dollar. To skimp 
on maintenance, Fenical feels, is 
bad, because a dirty school is not a 
good one. In Camp Hill, school au- 
thorities have found a way to keep 
their plant clean and still lower 
costs which, when you come right 
down to it, should be the goal of 
any good maintenance program. End 
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EFFICIENT FREE-WAY SEATING 














Model TC-65. Portable—folds 
and rolls. Perfect table for 
multi-use of space where ac- 
tivities require that area be 
cleared. Comfortably seats 12 
students or adults at a 10-foot 
table—two ‘more than nor- 
mally seated at a table with 
conventional chairs. 











Model TC-65M. Efficient, economical. This 
7-foot table seats 8 people comfortably. 
Two units butted together seat 16 at 
only 14 feet of table. Ideal for maximum 
utilization with fixed seating in a single 
purpose area. 








At last, here are individual, comfortable seats suitable 
for all school level and adult activities. Nothing to step 
over or straddle—there is complete freedom to enter 
or leave seat. 

SICO Model TC Tables provide more than just comfort 
—they offer maximum efficiency in use of space. Their 
fixed-dimension seating accommodates up to 30% more 
people than ordinary tables with loose chairs—assures 
clean, controlled aisles, always open for smooth traffic 
flow—allows more tables per room. 

Versatile, SICO Model TC Tables provide an efficient 
solution to multi-use of space—where any combination 
of lunchroom-auditorium-gymnasium is needed. Free- 
Way chairs swivel a full 180°, allowing instant con- 
version from cafeteria to auditorium or assembly use. 


60980 


5215 Eden Avenue South « 


And the portable Model TC-65 folds and rolls for com- 
plete removal from the room. The area can be cleared in 
minutes for gymnasium, dancing, etc. 


yy 


Birch Plywood 
Chairs 






Fiberglass 
Chairs 


Molded Wood 
Stools 


Built to withstand abuse, SICO Tables can really take 
it. Model TC Tables are available with stools, fiberglass 
chairs, or birch plywood chairs. 


Get complete information on the SICO Model TC Table, 
or on the complete line of SICO Tables today. Write 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Minneapolis 24, Minnesota, Dept. 505 
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JEAN MILLER, School Lunch Director 
Battle Creek Public Schools 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


“We Kept Pace 
With Expanding 
Food Service Needs 
By Using Paper” 


In the smooth-running Battle Creek 
school lunch program, paper serv- 
ice was first used as a temporary 
measure in one school where kitchen 
facilities were too small to meet 
student demand. 

This “temporary” plan was so 
successful that a permanent all- 
paper program has now been set 
up to serve four schools—without 
adding space or costly kitchen 
equipment. 

Paper costs average 1!4¢ per 
meal. Labor efficiency is high. Only 
7 cooks and 3 hourly workers are 
needed to prepare food for 950 
students and provide service in the 
central cafeteria and outlying loca- 
tions. 


HELPFUL IDEAS FOR YOU 


The above brief report is further 
evidence of how the many advantages 
of all-paper service can improve any 
mass feeding operation, large or 
small. Your paper wholesaler will be 
glad to discuss with you how this 
modern food service can be of 
practical value in your own 
operation. Phone him today. 


The Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: In an article some time ago you referred to the national average 
of 13.4 lunches per man hour of labor in elementary schools. Can you give 
us some information on the source of these figures? 


= Information regarding meals 
served per man hour has been ob- 
tained for the past seven years from 
our own clients and other interested 
school districts that have been fur- 
nishing us with statistical informa- 
tion. Districts in the following states 
are included in these calculations: 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, 


Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Figures are only from school 
districts which do not have central 
kitchens and that serve plate lunches 
(Type A) exclusively. The figures 
have increased from 11.8 in 1954 
to the present 13.4. 


QUESTION: Many of your articles stress the importance of the dishwashing 
machine and the sanitizing of dishes, tableware, etc. Few cafeteria supervisors, 
managers or employees are familiar with the mechanics of these machines, 
What would be the best method of insuring the utmost in service from a dish 


machine? 


= When a food service operation 
gets underway in a school, we gen- 
erally insist that representatives of 
both the dishwasher machine manu- 
facturer and the detergent manufac- 
turer be on hand to explain in detail 
the workings of both their products. 

We always recommend that the 
detergent representative make peri- 
odic inspections of the machine and 
its efficiency and we suggest that the 
procedure include the following: 

Check results at storage area— 
glassware, china, silver; observe 
racking and scraping procedure and 
time rinse period; check alkalinity; 
check temperatures of wash tank, 
rinse tank and final rinse; check fill 
and wash valves; check upper and 
lower wash and power rinse arms; 
check final rinse arm and valve; 
check divider curtains; remove and 
check scrap trays; and check over- 
flow. 

We also ask that he check the 
drain and pump. He should instruct 
operators on _ scraping, racking, 
maintaining tank temperatures and 
care of dispenser and machine. The 
representative must also check the 


electronic dispenser and the rinse 
injector. When his inspection is com- 
pleted, the representative should re- 
view the service report with the de- 
partment heads. In this way, he can 
discover any weakness in either his 
equipment or the machine itself and 
notify the people involved. These in- 
spections also serve the purpose of 
acquainting the operator with the 
proper method of using the deter- 
gents, the machines and the gim- 
micks, and eventually the operator 
will be able to perform many of these 
inspections himself. After the ma- 
chine is in use, the importance of 
the detergent representative cannot 
be over-emphasized. In addition to 
the selling of detergent, he may rec- 
ommend rinse injectors, electronic 
dispensers, dispenser reservoirs, etc. 
These gadgets are important for 
proper sanitizing. 

In large schools it might be well 
to have the maintenance man accom- 
pany the detergent representative on 
one of his inspections so that he will 
be able to determine what, if any- 
thing, is wrong when the dish ma- 
chine does not function properly. 








About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago, food service consultants and engineers specializing 
in schools and institutions. He is president of the International 
Society of Food Service Consultants. 
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: WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU? 


Take waxing. Let’s suppose you are 
considering two waxes, Wax “A” and 
Hillyard SUPER HIL- BRITE®. 
WAX “A” costs less per gallon, but 
you must strip and rewax far too 





- often. 

| ‘With SUPER HIL-BRITE you can 
al ; eliminate 4 re-waxings out of 6—- 
é and still have “new floor” con- 
, dition, “new floor” beauty. 

~S Approved by Flooring Manufac- 
4 3 turers. Classified as slip resistant 


by U/L. 








mf Wilk Save 











n 
ll The Hillyard 
- “Maintaineer” 
- fs your own expert adviser. 

on all floor care problems, 
"On Your. Staff. Not Your “Payroll” 
‘ Ht LLY A R OD 
d Passaic N. 3. «ST. JOSEPH, MO. San Jose. Calif. 
g 
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THE REAL TRUTH about (Floor Care| Savings: 


There is no economy in buying “cheap” products! 











Sure, you can save money-until you start 
using them! 

Says the latest Building Experience Ex- 
change Report.* “It costs 49.8¢ a year to main- 
tain a square foot of floor space. Of this 
49.8¢, only 2.3¢ goes for materials. 


* National Association of Building Owners and Managers. 













Send Coupon Today for This Study 


Here are authentic, documented case 
histories of floor maintenance sav- 
ings. They’ll help you pin-point ways 
to save labor and money on your floors. 








HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E- 6 
Please send me Free Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer 
copy of “A Study of | survey my floors to recommend ways 1 
Economies". can get real maintenance economies. 


NAME 





FIRM OR INSTITUTION 





f ADDRESS City STATE 
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worth a thousand words... \\ y 


Let your students see science in action 

for themselves with these laboratory-proved 
educational instruments by 

Bausch & Lomb. They'll understand 
better, faster—be eager 
to learn more. 


Vine 


P g B&L STANDARD TEACHING* MICROSCOPES. Standard 
A 


‘size and operation; sturdy, precision construction at school budget 


prices. B&L STEREOZOOM* MICROSCOPES with continu- 


ously variable or fixed magnification. Colorful, erect 3-D images 


give new life to any subject. Y B&L MACROSCOPES* are ideal 
Se 
for gross studies, field trips, dissection. Easy focus, large field of 


view with 10x, 20x, or 40x magnification. | TRI-SIMPLEX* 
—s 


MICRO-PROJECTOR prepares students for individual microscope 


study. Projects slides or live specimens to wall screens or to table- 


top for tracing. ahs 
—= 


bright, lasting views of slides, opaque objects, even chemical reac- 


BALOPTICON* PROJECTORS give big, 





tions. B&L SPECTROSCOPES. Basic chemical analysis tools; 


show spectra of elements. STUDENT-PROOF construction of all 
instruments gives years of service at a cost to fit any school budget. 


WRITE for Catalog E-152; demonstration on request. No obligation, 
of course. Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, 87110 Bausch Street, 


Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
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Build safety 








continued from page 60 


better have the things that are hit 
fairly blunt. Corners should cer- 
tainly not be sharp. Anything that 
can jab and tear flesh should be 
protected. If you’re using soap dis- 
pensers, they should be above 
shoulder height, so that you don’t 
tend to bang against them. 

There are other things you can 
do. The floors should be of abrasive 
tile. If the pipes in your showers 
are not going to be buried in the 
walls—and there are advantages to 
leaving them out—they should be 
high so that the hot water pipes 
can’t be bumped against. 








Q. Perhaps the one most important 
area of school safety is that con- 
cerned with fires. What are the re- 
quirements for making a school safe 
from fire? 


PERKINS: First, and foremost, do 
not put too many people into the 
school. Crowding, which leads to 
disciplinary administration, is the 
main culprit in any school fire. 
There are many devices which can 
be used to minimize the fire hazard. 
Sprinkler systems, various types of 
alarms, etc. Some rules are rather 
obvious, despite the fact that they’re 
often violated. For example, I don’t 
believe in using combustible ma- 
terials when kids are very far from 
the ground. This is particularly true 
if there isn’t more than one radically 
different way to get to the ground. 


Q. In other words, buildings should 
be fireproof? 

PERKINS: I didn’t say fireproof. 
There is no such thing. We are liv- 
ing in a world with a bomb that can 
make concrete run like maple syrup. 
It’s pretty hard to call that fireproof. 
What we strive for is the most pro- 
tection possible. 


Q. Do early detection. systems help? 
PERKINS: They’re an absolute must 
in any school. Sprinklers are impor- 
tant too, especially in little-traveled 
areas. 


Q. How many early detection de- 
vices do you need? Is one in every 
classroom a good starting point? 

PERKINS: I think the classroom is the 
last place you need them. The place 
where they are really appropriate is 
in the infrequently visited parts of 
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Another 

E school 

lj protected by 
Honeywell 

maintenance 











Mr. Milton H. Kuhlman, Superintendent of Schools, Edina-Morningside, Minn., says: 






Edina-Morningside High School 
Architect: Lang and Raugland, Ine. 
Consulting Engineers: Frey and Bergsten 






“Honeywell Maintenance is our insurance 
y 


policy against unexpected repair bills” 


“We've put the care and maintenance of 
our entire temperature control system in 
Honeywell’s hands,”’ says Mr. Kuhlman. 
“Our Honeywell Maintenance Agree- 
ment protects us from unexpected repair 
bills—and it insures that our system will 
continue to function properly. This 
means that we can budget a small amount 
of money for the Honeywell Maintenance 
Agreement at the beginning of the 
school year, and never have to worry 
about our temperature control system for 
the rest of the year.” 


Honeywell 


cm tr 
\@MEERING THE FUTURE 
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If your building is equipped with 
Honeywell Temperature Controls, you 
are eligible for this comprehensive main- 
tenance agreement. Honeywell mainte- 
nance men will assume complete re- 
sponsibility for your entire temperature 
control system. They’ll make periodic 
maintenance checks without any prompt- 
ing on your part. And they’ll periodically 
examine, adjust and clean all controls, 
valves, motors and accessories. Any worn 
or defective controls are replaced or re- 
paired at no additional cost. Emergency 


calls, if meeded, are also included in 
your contract. 

The cost of the Honeywell Mainte- 
nance Agreement is based on the size and 
number of controls in your installation. 
It runs a full year, is renewable every year, 
and its low cost can be included in your 
yearly budget. For the exact cost of a 
Honeywell Maintenance Agreement for 
your school, call your local Honeywell 
office today. There is no obligation. 
Or, if you wish, fill in the coupon below 
and mail it to Honeywell. 





MINNEAPOLIS- HONEY WELL 


Agreement. 


Building Name 


Department SM-10-161 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Please send me information on a Honeywell Maintenance 


Year Controls Installed. 





Your Name 





Address 





City, 


Zone State, 
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New York Giants defensive linemen 


Samsonite All-Steel 
Folding Chairs go through 
torturous spring training... 


USE AND ABUSE 
TESTS PROVE 
SAMSONITE’S 
STRENGTH 


Also available, 
PlastiShield Chair 
with vinyl 

bonded to seat 


GIANTS can’t hurt these chairs, 
thanks to electrically welded tube 
steel. You also get comfort...con- 
tour seats and backrests; easy fold- 
ing...legs glide open; safety...self- 
adjusting hinges won’t slip; finish 
.-.Snag-free, chip and rust-resist- 
ant. 11 colors. 


now at a new low price 


Samsonite 


folding chairs 


For church, school, club, other 

group seating information 

re see Yellow Pages or write: 
a> 


Shwayder  Bros., Institutional 
Seating Div., Dept. SM-100, Detroit 29, Mich. 
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RED is recommended for identi- 
fication of fire equipment, such 
as alarm boxes, fire buckets and 
extinguishers. 


YELLOW Ras high visibility and 
is recommended for marking 
hazards that may result in acci- 
dents from slipping, falling and 
bumping into objects. The top 
and bottom steps of stairs and 
hot pipes or wires are examples 
of places where yellow is effec- 
tive. 





COLOR CAN MAKE SCHOOLS SAFER 


Everybody knows that a green traffic light means go, a red light means 
stop. These are simply color codes. Schools can be color-coded, too. 
Here are some suggestions adapted from the National Safety Council. 


GREEN means safety. The loca- 
tion of safety bulletin boards, 
first aid kits and safety equip- 
ment should be marked in green. 
Green is often also used to des- 
ignate pipes and other objects 
that can be touched safely. 


BLUE is recommended to identi- 
fy protective devices. These 
would include switch boxes, 
valves and other control points 
in the school. 








the building. Storerooms, for in- 
stance. At the foot of stairs. In clos- 
ets. The boiler room. If a fire should 
start in one of those places, it’s likely 
that nobody will see it until all of 
a sudden it goes “pouf!” Where 
there is traffic, there is less need for 
this type of device. I suspect that 
there are thousands: of school fires in 
classrooms that are put out before 
they’d even light a cigarette. 


Q. Should an early detection system 
activate a buzzer in the principal’s 
office? 


PERKINS: No, I do not believe in 
putting any human being’s judgment 
—or his failure to be in his office— 
at the center of things. It should ac- 
tivate the alarm system. Sound the 
bells, get the kids out of there, and 
then you can use your judgment as 
to what kind of a fire it is. 


Q. You mentioned boiler rooms a 
moment ago. Can you suggest some 
safety tips for that area? 

PERKINS: Well, in Michigan they 
have a law that all boiler rooms 
must have their own independent 
roof. This is a good law and in 
general we follow it. Once you’ve 
done that, there are some other 
things you can do to make them 
safer. If you pour a lot of light into 
a room, you reward neatness. We’ve 
put boiler rooms near the main en- 
trance of schools, where they could 
be seen. The custodians and engi- 
neers take pride in the beauty of the 


installations. They keep them clean 
and well painted. When you reduce 
rubble and litter, you increase safe- 
ty. 

Q. You mentioned painting. Many 
industrial firms use paint as a safety 
device—different colors for different 
things. Has that been done in 
schools? 


PERKINS: Yes, but not as much as 
it should be. Everyone knows about 
red and green traffic lights. These 
are simply accepted color codings 
for safety. I see no reason why we 
can’t color code things in schools, so 
that everyone knows what they are. 
It’s certainly better to know from 
its color that a pipe is hot, rather 
than having to touch it. 


Q. Mr. Perkins, up till now we’ve 
discussed safety within the school 
building. How about the areas 
around it? Can we start with the bus 
and car areas? 


PERKINS: I think it’s important to 
try to design all bus and car areas 
in such a way that vehicles never 
have to back up. That way the driver 
is always looking exactly where he 
is going. Another safety aid is to 
make the loading areas as comfort- 
able as possible. I’m thinking of a 
school we did where the roof was 
extended over the sidewalk, making 
a nice dry, protected loading and 
play area. The whole school can 
stand outside, waiting to get on 
buses, without feeling uncomfort- 
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PLASTIC 
FLOOR 
“FINISH © 
THAT 








REQUIRES 
NO 
BUFFING! 


PLEX-I-GLOSS tron 


NATIONAL CHEMSEARCH, 


Works wonders! New Plex-I-Gloss floor finish especially designed for 

heavily trafficked floors. Plex-I-Gloss. saves time and maintenance dollars 

with one-step application ...long-wearing protection that requires no 

buffing! Lasts longer than ordinary Leader in 

finishes .. . easily maintained with a : 

treated dust mop. Chemical Research 
— Since 1919 


For on-the-spot assistance, see your 

National Chemsearch representative. 

Well trained, experienced in dealing with CHEMSEARCH _— 
your kind of problems... backed by one ; DALLAS + LOS ANGELES 
of the finest research staffs in the ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK 
industry. 


address all inquiries to: National Chemsearch; 2417 Commerce; Dallas, Texas 
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T The SLANT-O-MATIC* is so simple to operate! Any- 
body who can read “‘O” and “B” can do overcasting 
right off. Or dial ‘‘A” and “‘L” and make real button- 
holes after just a few tries. 

What a confidence-builder! 


| There’s teacher confidence built into it, too. SINGER 
engineers designed it for simplicity and ruggedness. 
B | They gave it more punishment during rigorous testing 
than a machine will ever get in your classroom. 


In actual use, the SLANT-O-MATIC is proving to 





@ SPACE-SAVING DESK CABINETS 
@ TEACHER’S DISCOUNT 





BEGINNERS “THRIVE” ON THE SZAMW7-O-MAT/C 


be every bit as dependable and long-suffering as the 
straight-stitching SINGER* machines. 


Another important point. No other zigzag sewing ma- 
chine can promise more mileage in the classroom than 
the American-made SLANT-O-MATIC. The zigzag 
mechanism completely disengages for straight stitch- 
ing to give long wear and perfect straight stitch. 


Every one of your students should have experience 
on the SLANT-O-MATIC...the machine that makes 
“complicated” sewing easy ... even for beginners! 


®@ SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS ‘SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


{I Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
dy) *A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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able. That means that there’s going 
to be a lot less running and pushing. 


Q. How about school playing fields. 
What can be done to make them 
safer? 

PERKINS: I accept scraped knees as 
a desirable part of education. I don’t 
think there’s a wholly safe play- 
ground device from which you can’t, 
in some way, fall. And, if you fall, 
you might get hurt. It’s all a matter 
of degree. Swings have been made a 
bit gentler by replacing wooden 
seats with a softer composition band. 
But jungle gyms, slides, swings, 
they’re all dangerous in one way or 
another. I’d rather run the slight 
risk, however, than eliminate them. 


Q. How about the surface of play 
areas? Is any one preferable, in your 
opinion? 

PERKINS: Yes. Grass, if you can af- 
ford to maintain it. If you can’t 
maintain grass, then back away 
from it as gradually as possible. I 
have played on, and enjoyed, as- 
phalt paved courts. Tanbark under 
swings and teeter-totters, in some 
well-managed playgrounds, is a 
good thing. But it still doesn’t elim- 
inate the problem of a teeter-totter 
coming up under your chin because 
you’re standing in the wrong place. 


Q. Then you don’t agree with those 
who want to eliminate playground 
equipment because of its potential 
danger? 

PERKINS: If I had the job of a school 
board member, I don’t know what 
I'd think. If a child got hurt on a 
swing and someone brought a law- 
suit, I'd probably be intimidated. 
I'd certainly never forbid a child of 
mine to play on those things. Nor 
would I prohibit him from climbing 
rocks or splashing in the water, if 
those were the available playthings. 
I think the slight danger is nothing 
compared to the danger of depriving 
a child of these experiences. 


Q. Then playground safety is not 
really an architectural problem? 


PERKINS: Architecture can help, ob- 
viously. But inside or out, architec- 
ture can’t make a school safe. Safe- 
ty comes from attitudes—the atti- 
tudes of the administrators, the 
teachers and the children. 
Architecture can help to induce 
attitudes of calm—of safety: But 
after that, it is up to the administra- 
tion to keep the school as safe as it 
was made. , End 
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LET US 
SHOW YOU 


how you can make your office dictating and transcribing 


50% SIMPLER 

















¥ 
pos 
x. 


MAGAZINE-LOADING 


orelco’ 3S. 


SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED 
OR THE GIRLS WHO HAVE TO USE THEM 


Here, at last, is a secretary-oriented dictat- 


ing-transcribing machine designed to make | 


your job simpler, more pleasant . . . and 
more rewarding. It’s simpler to operate. 
As easy to use as your typewriter. Just 
five controls operate all functions. All you 
need for transcribing, is one simple control 
—a foot pedal or a typewriter bar. Simpler 
to load: No more fumbling with tape thread- 
ing or belt loading . . . the exclusive Norelco 
‘35’ tape magazine does it for you, loads au- 
tomatically in just 2 seconds. Simpler to 
carry: .. . it weighs just 8 pounds. Much 
more pleasant to use: No need to strain to 
hear words...the Norelco ‘35’s’ better sound 


means clearer voice reproduction . . . for 
easier, faster typing, without fatigue. And 
much more attractive: The Norelco 35’s 
modern decorator styling looks smart... 
gives your desk a special mark of distinc- 
tion. 

Discuss the Norelco ‘35’ with your boss... 
he’ll be pleased to learn that it costs only 
$179.50 (plus tax) complete with your 
choice of either dictating or transcribing ac- 
cessories. 

You can try the Norelco ‘35’ at your own 
desk and discover how much time and effort 
it can save you. For a free demonstration 
... Without obligation . . . mail coupon. 

















North American Philips Co., Inc. 
Dictating Equipment Division 
230 Duffy Avenue 
Hicksville, Long Island, N.Y. 


NORELCO 


In Canada, the Norelco ‘35’ 

_ is known as the ‘Philips’ dic- 
tating. machine and is dis- 
tributed by Philips Industries, | 
Ltd., 116 Vanderhoof Ave- 
nue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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A central district office can be located within a school building if it is completely separate, as in 
School, above, left. Taking up the entire second floor, the office has its own entrance, with no direct 
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the Baldwin High 
connection to the 


school itself. In many districts, central office is by itself, as in board of education building, Chappaqua, N. Y., right. 


School Office 


continued from page 64 





is to consider the use of flexible 
walls in your original layout. It is 
true that flexible walls have cer- 
tain disadvantages. They are more 
expensive initially—about $20 per 
foot compared to half that amount 
for fixed plaster walls. They do not 
have the acoustical control of fixed 
walls since they are neither as heavy 
nor as airtight. 

Their advantages, though, may be 
worth your consideration, especially 
if you anticipate future rearrange- 
ments of office elements. Flexible 
walls are demountable, can be sal- 
vaged and immediately relocated. 
Permanent walls can be moved only 
by. completely demolishing them. 
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If you are planning a central of- 
fice for your school district, the 
chances are that you shouldn’t locate 
itin a school building at all. 


Central district office 


If a district is large enough to re- 
quire a full-time superintendent, the 
district office should be kept sepa- 
rate from any individual school 
building. It is too easy for a super- 
intendent to become involved in 
the operation of a school when his 
office is located within the building. 
To avoid this possibility many dis- 
tricts rent outside space to house the 
central office if they cannot build a 
separate district headquarters build- 
ing. (See floor plan of one such 
building on this page.) 


Sometimes, however, a_ school 


building can be designed so that 
district offices located within it are 
completely separated from the rest 
of the school. This has been done in 
the Baldwin High School, Baldwin, 
N. Y. (See the floor plan above.) 
Here, New York architects Ketch- 
am & Sharp designed a separate en- 
trance for the district office with no 
direct connection to the offices of the 
school itself. Space has been provid- 
ed for the superintendent, his as- 
sistant, the business manager, the 
superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, and their secretaries. The 
district headquarters are located on 
the second floor of the high school 
building. One stairway connects it 
to the school below; a second leads 
to the parking area outside the 
structure. End 
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school 
activities 
will center 


around your 
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Choosing something as important to the life of 

your school as an electronic organ is not as easy 
as it looks. Organs vary greatly in quality, in versatil- 
ity, in tone. We could tell you the CONN Organ is the 
best (and we believe it!) but that’s what every manu- 
facturer says about his own product. So we leave it to 
an impartial judge... YOU! We invite you to hold an 
organ ‘‘bee’’ i.e. ask your CONN dealer to provide a 
CONN Organ (no charge,of course) for a side-by-side 
test with other makes of organs. Let your own ears 
be the judge of the CONN’s superb tone. Test its 
versatility. Explore its unequalled musical range. And 
if there’s any question after that, ask your bandmaster 
about CONN quality. He’ll tell you CONN has been 
the name in band and orchestra instruments for over 
85 years ...a heritage of musical experience no other 
organ manufacturer offers. There is a CONN for every 
budget, room size and range of musical expression 
needed. Don’t buy any organ until you try this one... 


CONN ORGAN 


Conn Organ Corporation Elkhart, Indiana 
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How Day-Brite lighting helps a school 





prepare for tomorrow 


The “little red school house” was fine in its day, 
but future demands on our educational system 
require a new kind of educational plant. This 
high school, incorporating some of today’s most 
forward-looking architectural concepts, promises 









to remain modern and efficient for years to come. 1 Wv 
4 

With great attention given to both form and AQ Ly 
function throughout, Day-Brite was the logical \ 7 
lighting choice, Semester after semester after 5 Y ae 
semester, these fixtures will provide highest i \ 7 Ww 
visual comfort with substantial long-range na 4 - ’ 
operating and maintenance economies. \ % xy } UF as } “,* 

A 1 
If a school building or remodeling project fig- | \e ( \| | P Va 
ures in your “tomorrow”, consult your Day-Brite Piay ky tid ) ,.¥ 
representative about the lighting designed with .\\ \\ \j LY wy if ff 
“tomorrow” in mind. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., Y \ \\ | + A =) FA f Fi 
260 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. and Santa \ \ \ I \ \j | i, i} 
Clara, Calif. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric KAS NNT) AA Jd 


Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ont. 


“Write today for free 16 page booklet on Modernization and 
Re-Lighting. Dept. S, 6260 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri.” 






NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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Princeton High School, 
outside of Cincinnati 


Architect: 
Potter, Tyler, Martin and Roth 


Consulting Engineer: 
Fosdick and Hilmer 


Electrical Contractor: 
Beltzhoover Electric Co 





























Schoolhouse design continued from page 52 





swered: What is the view angle for 
television in order to see properly? 
How many kids can you put in 
front of a set? These are not sim- 
ple equations. It involves what kind 
of furniture they have, how close you 
pack them, how high you can put 
the set up on the wall. So we tried 
to get into these rather specific 
things. Finally, we got into one of 
the major contributions of this re- 
port, the whole notion of integrated 
equipment, this notion of having an 
integrated communication system 
inside the schoolroom. If we have 
a TV set, a phonograph, a tape re- 
corder and a film projector in the 
room, why have four bad amplifiers 
on four separate pieces of equipment 
rather than one good one, or four 
bad speakers rather than one good 
speaker? We asked ourselves if 
these are to be permanent teaching 
tools, shouldn’t they be set up so 
that they are easily and convenient- 
ly used, so that the teacher can con- 
trol them, so that they don’t be- 
come so hard to use that nobody 
ever uses them? That’s what hap- 
pened to films in the classroom. 
That’s some of what we found out. 


GorEs: Another contribution of this 
design for ETV is a very general 
but useful one, in that anyone who 
reads it—school board member, ar- 
chitect, superintendent—can’t help 
but have a different feeling about 
how to put space together. In your 
own excerpt in SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT, you featured the unusual 
room designs. In the long run that 
may be the greatest contribution 
that this publication makes. /t buys 
freedom for architects, superinten- 
dents and school boards with respect 
to how they think about space. 


KING: It buys freedom to drop es- 
tablished ideas. For example, Chap- 
man suggests that you can, possibly, 
solve all of these acoustical prob- 
lems by putting your acoustics con- 
trols on the floor, in the form of 
something called a carpet. This does 
damage to the mores of our society 
because carpet has always been sold 
as an expensive status symbol, 
whether for the office or for the 
home. Now we ask you to begin to 
think that there may be some econo- 
mies involved in this. In Andrews, 


Tex., where John Lyon Reid is doing 
a school that is carpeted, the bids 
came in and showed that they 
could carpet the school for the same 
cost as putting down a hard floor 
surface and the acoustic tile on the 
ceiling. 

GORES: Speaking of carpeting 
schools, we have another lead that 
we haven’t been able to prove as yet. 
It’s been asserted by at least one au- 
thority in the field of thermal en- 
vironment that a school which is 
heated by “flashing-in” heat, rather 
than the New England fashion of 
running the boiler plant all day and 
all night in the wintertime, can earn 
at least a 5% saving in fuel—if the 
floors have an insulated acoustic 
floor covering, commonly known as 
a Carpet. 


Do you have any other 
concrete examples 
like this? What other 
specifics has EFL developed? 


GOREsS: As a result of the research 
that went into the Chapman book, 
we felt strongly the need for an 
operable wall that would serve as a 
sound barrier. Chapman started 
thinking of how you might make 
one. As a result of this, we have 
had several test samples made up 
of a woven fabric-and-lead acoustic 
drape. It has been tested in the lab 
at the Riverbank Acoustical Labo- 
ratories and looks like a satisfactory 
classroom divider. We intend to 
have two installations of this, one a 
single thickness, and one a double 
thickness, in the University of Chi- 
cago Laboratory High School this 
fall. There are a number of slips be- 
tween the laboratory and the Lab- 
oratory High School. We can’t guar- 
antee that this will work. But it 
seemed promising enough to pursue 
it to the point of putting some up 
between rooms and seeing how they 
work. 

Q. How does this compare to a cin- 
der block wall for stopping sound? 
GORES: A single thickness of this 
tested up about as well as a typical 
lightweight masonry wall. In other 
words, it provides around 34 deci- 
bels sound attenuation. The double 
thickness came out to about 43 deci- 
bels. 


“A school seems to serve the highly 

motivated and intelligent youngster 

best when it gets out of his way.” 
GORES 





Q. Would this allow two classes di- 
vided by this material to engage in 
normal classroom activities? 


KING: We went up to one of the 
Newton, Mass., schools and tested 
some of the classrooms that were 
apparently not giving anybody any 


‘trouble. They came out to about 30 


decibels attenuation between rooms. 
These walls weren’t movable. No- 
body was conscious of the sound 
problem. Nobody seemed bothered 
by it. Somewhere in the area of 30 
to 40 is what’s needed. It depends 
on what you’re going to do on the 
two sides of the wall. This isn’t go- 
ing to be good, if you’re going to 
have band practice on one side and 
your machine shop on the other. 

Q. This fabric has lead woven in 
with it? 

KING: The lead fabrics run ver- 
tically, fastened together with ny- 
lon; the wool fabrics run_hori- 
zontally. In addition, a latex center 
core keeps air from moving through 
it. 

Q. Could you make any estimate of 
how the cost of this might compare 
with the typical cinder block wall? 
GORES: No. The cost of painted cin- 
der block, in place, runs about $2 
a square foot. This acoustic drape 
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OFF-CENTER 
DESIGN of the New Lucerne by American-Standard 


reflects the modern look of today’s schools. The wide side ledge is extra- 
convenient for holding books and papers. The New Lucerne is sturdily made 
of easy-to-clean vitreous china with anti-splash rim and front overflow. New, 
no-drip Heritage faucet with exclusive Aquaseal valve stops leaking—ends 


washer replacement. 20 x18” and 24 x 20” sizes in color or white. 


For details see your American-Standard distributor or write AMERICAN-STANDARD, 
PLUMBING & HEATING DIVISION, 40 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 











Amenican-Standard and Standard® are vademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporati 


American-Standard 


PLUMBING AND HEATING DIVIS:ON 
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will be somewhat more expensive. 
Exactly how much more, we don’t 
yet know. 


KING: Cost is the biggest factor, 
however. Today, you can buy from 
manufacturers, movable walls that 
will stop sound at a cost that doesn’t 
seem to make sense for the school- 
house. But, the largest manufacturer 
of accordian walls has a new wall in 
process which holds _ substantial 
promise of coming out at about 30 
decibels, and probably selling in 
the neighborhood of $5 a square 
foot. Koppers Corp. is working with 
an operable wall, which they hope 
to have in the Chicago Laboratory 
High School this fall, and which 
should give a decibel attenuation of 
in excess of 40. I don’t know if they 
know what they'll sell it for. It will 
be more expensive. But it means that 
you can put chalkboard on it; you 
can put tackboard on it; you can 
use it as a wall. 


Q. We've got two examples of new 
developments: carpeting and the bar- 
rier wall. Is there anything else that 


looks promising as some sort of 
breakthrough in school design? 


GORES: The other things would tend 
more toward the way you build 
space in the first place. For example, 
we’re helping the school board in 
Bethesda, Md., design a gymnasium 
dome. The bids have just come in 
and the geodesic dome is not only 
cheaper than the rectangular box, it 
provides 3,300 square feet more us- 
able space and seats 2,600 persons 
rather than 1,440 which was the ca- 
pacity of the box. This geodesic 
dome gives totally free space. So no 
matter what direction education 
moves, there will not be an interior 
wall there to stop flexibility. 


Your fourth major 
area of activity is 
what you have called 
“speeding communications 
on new developments.” In 
addition to the publications 
we’ve already discussed 
(see box, page 52), you’ve 


started a series of profiles 
of significant schools. How 
did you select them—why 
did you select them? 


GORES: Each was selected for pub- 
lication because of some significant 
feature or features of the school 
which we felt it was important to 
communicate to a wider audience. 
Let’s take the first one on Wayland, 
Mass. To begin with, the Wayland 
design represents an effort on the 
part of the school people to create 
space for a particular process of ed- 
ucation that they decided to pursue. 
Instead of designing a school as a 
series of egg crate rooms strung 
along a corridor, they chose to as- 
semble their space around various 
subjects in the curriculum. It can be 
debated as to whether this is the 
way to put space together. But this 
is what they wanted and they fol- 
lowed it through with an imagina- 
tive architectural firm to a point 
where they came up with the design 
of a school that was something new. 

Further, as an additional fillip to 


Profile of a significant school: Wayland Senior High School, Wayland, Mass. 
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This condensed campus plan involves six subject area 
buildings brought together in a compact organization. It 
accommodates a program which will encourage more in- 
tense student specialization. Thus, a science-math major 
will center his or her activities in the science math building, 
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working closely with a team of teachers specialized in those 
subjects. Low cost flexibility of spaces is built into the class- 
rooms. The most striking physical departure in Wayland 
is the domed field house which provides 41,000 sq. ft. of 
space suitable for sports, assemblies, meetings. 
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' “Attractive use of color, aI) S T F F | a 
durability and superior 


steel construction made 
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wi choice.” 
| Mr. Virgil G. Sheeley, Principal In the Guilderland Elementary School, all available 
Guilderland Elementary School space is utilized, with the help of modular, mobile 


Grade-Aid Classroom Equipment. Versatile Grade-Aid 

units are designed for maximum utilization of classroom 

a space, simple rearrangement to meet changing space 

f 3 requirements and storage needs. All counter storage 
| models are available in six heights to fit all grades. 


All Grade-Aid equipment is constructed of heavy 20- 
gauge furniture steel for fire safety, durability and 





economy. It’s easy to keep clean and maintain — no 
The Guilderland Elementary School, Guilderland, New warping, swelling or rotting can mar the lasting beauty 
York — each classroom is equipped with several he 1 
Grade-Aid mobile classroom units for time-saving of steel. 
convenience, extreme space flexibility. Original architects ‘ . : e 
were Perkins and Will; architects for the 1959 addition were If there’s a storage problem in your school, investigate 
Urbahn, Brayton and Burrows. e of : 

the finest — Grade-Aid Steel Classroom Equipment, 

ONLY GRADE-AID OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES! including a complete line of sink units, wall and counter 
® Heavy 20-gauge furniture steel, with corrosion- storage cabinets and wardrobes. 


resistant hi-bake DuPont Dulux enamel finish. 


@ Seamless one-piece stainless steel tops 
or melamine plastic sink counter tops. 


@ Full wrap-around base, concealing casters. 
(Not used in photos above) 


@ Standard 21” depth to save floor space and 
for convenient arm-length storage. 


@ Continuous wall-to-wall counter tops, if desired. 


@ Birchwood pattern melamine plastic doors and : 












_—— 


> = a a a 
GRADE All prrcterert Please attach to your 


46 Bridge Street, Nashua, N.H. business letterhead. 


tops to blend with natural wood decor. 

@ Sliding doors available in steel, hardboard 
or plastic surface in a variety of 
Grade-Aid colors and patterns. 


C1 Please send me your full color catalog on the complete line of 
new Grade-Aid all-steel school equipment. 


C) Please send me the name of your nearest representative. 
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Profile of a significant school: 


Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, Calif. 


What is important about Hillsdale’s concept is free interior space made avail- 
able by movable walls. The diagrams at the right show an academic wing in 
the present layout (top) and the same space when rearranged for the Trump 
Plan (bottom). Under the Trump Plan, standard classes are eliminated in favor 
of teaching groups of varying sizes. To accommodate this kind of program, a 
conventional high school would require major interior alterations to provide 
the proper large and small group rooms and individual study spaces. Hills- 
dale’s interior partitions can easily and economically be shifted to provide 


these spaces. 
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the whole thing, they chose to con- 
tain their physical education space in 
a new package. This was the first 
time in public education, to our 
knowledge, that planners had moved 
toward a shell, a scoop of the sky, 
in which to put physical education, 
rather than in the traditional basket- 
ball box. Whether “significant” is the 
proper adjective for their planning 
is a question. We didn’t know what 
adjective really to use. We wanted 
to say: “These schools are trying; 
they’re probing; they have moved 
away from the classic, conventional 
stereotype of the arrangement of 
space in education which has been 
box, box, box!” 

Q. Is the Wayland school built? 
GORES: They occupied it in Septem- 
ber. 

KING: I think it’s kind of a mistake 
to look at the profiles as recom- 
mendations by EFL. And I don’t 
think the schools we’ve chosen 
should be compared on a one-by- 
one basis. Wayland is an example 
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where all spaces are of varying sizes. 
It’s got seminar rooms. It’s got lec- 
ture rooms. It has something they 
call “fixed variability.” It’s the most 
forthright example in a school of 
space planned for independent work. 
Each one of their subject matter 
areas has a space in the center where 
students can work alone or in small 
groups. 

Hillsdale, Calif., one of the other 
high schools on which we’ve pub- 
lished a profile, has none of this. 
It’s basically a conventional school, 
in terms of its pedagogical program 
and in its room arrangements. Ar- 
chitecturally, Hillsdale is almost the 
antithesis of Wayland. Hillsdale is a 
place where you have nothing but 
open, free space and your walls are 
all movable so that it can accom- 
modate the Wayland educational 
plan and it can accommodate what 
comes after that. It’s good be- 
cause fashions in education, as in 
architecture, change from time to 
time. 
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Q. In going through these profiles, 
what would you recommend that a 
superintendent look for? You offer 
these books free. How does a man 
know which ones to request? (For 
a list of the profiles, see page 52.) 


GORES: All of them. In this series of 
profiles, we’ve tried to provide a na- 
tional tour that a typical superin- 
tendent can’t afford to take. He 
can’t get to both Wayland and Hills- 
dale—to Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia. So, if we can give him the 
story—if the story is told to him by 
a sharp observer who has looked at 
each of these—it seems to us that 
we Offer him a reasonable substitute 
for the trip he can’t take. Now, as 
he confronts Wayland, he should be 
aware of the design of the school 
that clusters its space around the 
curriculum. This is Wayland. When 
he goes to Newton South, also in 
Massachusetts, he finds a_ school 
clustered around people. Here is the 
house plan, the school within a 
school, 400-450 youngsters in each 
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Famous Heyer Conqueror Spirit Duplicator... 





prints 
hundreds of 
copies quickly... 
automatically 


Here’s spirit duplicating at its easiest and best! At 
the touch of a lever, the electric Heyer Conqueror 
Spirit Duplicator feeds, prints and counts 330 copies 
in 3 minutes—and shuts off automatically when the 
last sheet is fed. 

Everything is done automatically, leaving you free 
to do other work at the same time. Write, type, 
rule or draw on a master. Use as many as 5 colors. 
Conqueror Duplicators will print them in perfect 
register in a single operation. New Sheet Separator 


Feed, with Adjustable Feed Wheels and Feed Ten- 
sion Control, assures positive, nonskip feeding of 
thin papers to cards—even newsprint—from 3 x 5” 
to 9 x 15” in size. 

Here’s a machine that quickly pays for itself! 

For those whose needs are occasional, a hand- 
operated model is also available. And, most inter- 
esting of all, prices of Heyer Conqueror Duplicators 
are much lower than you’d expect. 
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Sheet separator feed 

Vastly improved Sheet Separator 
Fingers eliminate side retainers 
and tricky adjustments. 


‘ 


(\ 


pa 


Adjustable feed wheels 
Contact paper at outer edges 
for positive forwarding 

one sheet at a time. 


Feed tension control 
Assures non-skip feeding, 
lightweight papers to cards— 
even newsprint. 
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Counts as it prints 


Shows exact number 
of copies printed... 
quickly re-sets to zero. 


Nationally honored for 
engineering excellence, 
smooth forward motion. 























Send for your 
FREE personalized 
memo pad and 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 








FOR INFORMATION AND 
DETAILS ABOUT A 
ONE WEEK FREE TRIAL 





H EYE R INCORPORATED 


Chicago 23, Illinois 
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HEYER incorrorates [/ 1828-F South Kostner Avenve 


Chicago 23, Illinois 


C] Please send my FREE Personalized Memo Pad and 
information about a ONE WEEK FREE TRIAL ofa 
Conqueror Spirit Duplicator. 
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Profile of a significant school: Rich Township, Ill. 
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A teaching team operating in Rich’s Olympia Fields school 
will be housed in a headquarters in a cluster of classrooms. 

A team of three teachers, for instance, can organize a 
class of up to 90 students as one large group. Or the class 
can be split into two sections for material which demands 
more student participation—each of two teachers might 


of three or four houses, where the 
shaping of the space was determined 
by how they desired to cluster the 
students, as distinguished from how 


‘Wayland desired to design for sub- 


ject matter. 


KING: Then you go to Hagerstown, 
Md. Its design took its cue from 
the superintendent’s intention to use 
educational television. Again, it il- 
lustrates the house plan of a some- 
what different kind. But the unique 
factor at Hagerstown, the one that 
separates it from these others, is the 
television. 

GORES: Then we move to Hillsdale, 
out in San Mateo. This is really an 
example of getting the schoolhouse 
out of the way. 

Q. What do you mean by “getting 
the school out of the way”? Are you 
referring to the movable walls? 
GORES: To start at the beginning, 
three years ago, when I was in 
Newton, two of our students ranked 
first and second in the Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search among the 
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25,000 youngsters who took the 
exams. We were asked: “How did 
you do it?” Nobody knew. But, 
upon reflection, it seems that we 
had two very bright youngsters and 
we got out of their way. When the 
youngster was ready for calculus, he 
got it. A school seems to serve the 
highly motivated and _ intelligent 
youngster best when it gets out of 
his way. Get the curriculum out of 
the way. Get the course of study out 
of the way. And, ideally, the build- 
ing should get out of the way, too. 
Hillsdale gets out of the way. The 
staff is free to reassemble space 
from time to time. And it will be 
there, functioning, in the 21st Cen- 
tury. Who knows how we will gath- 
er teachers and children in relation- 
ship each to the other over the next 
60 years. Hillsdale can go anywhere 
the teachers want to go. 

KING: And they can do it without 
knocking down walls. All they need 
is a couple of guys with screwdriv- 
ers. 


instruct 45 students, allowing the third teacher free time 
for the preparation of material or student conferences. Or 
the group can be divided equally among the three teach- 
ers. Or the 90 students can be split up into discussion groups 
of 10, each with its own student leader, while the teachers 
circulate among the groups. 


GoRES: Our fifth profile is Rich 
Township, Ill. There are two note- 
worthy things about Rich. One is 
pedagogical in that, again, it’s de- 
signed around variable size groups 
and team teaching. There are offices 
for groups of teachers because, ap- 
parently, the administrators feel that 
teachers have occasion, in the course 
of business, to talk to each other. 
And, moving over in a totally dif- 
ferent direction, Rich Township is 
the first school of this size—of which 
we're aware anyway—which has a 
heat pump to air condition it. So it 
has its significance as a building, per 
se, as well as an educational idea. 
Q. Why did you publish the profile 
on the Texas school? 

KING: The College Station school 
has the open plan, movable walls. 
But here they went further in the 
direction of eliminating the walls. 
Q. What do you mean by open 
plan? 

KING: The classrooms are not each 
a box with a door on it. The whole 
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Bell & Howell “Specialist” projects slides or 
filmstrips brilliantly...even in semi-daylight! 


The brilliant “750 Specialist” is 
specifically designed for today’s 
brighter classrooms. The unique 
750-watt lamp throws more light 
than any comparable projector— 
a full 950 lumens—enough light 
for brilliant showings even in 
semi-daylight! But illumination 
is only part of the story: 


Qualifies for purchase unde or Public Law 
864 (National Defense 


Bell : & Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS ; 
THROUGH IMAGINATION 
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The housing is rugged die-cast alumi- 
num. Unusually strong but light, it 
weighs only 9% lbs. without case. 


Highly versatile, it projects single frame 
filmstrips or 2 x 2 slides . . . easily con- 
verts for automatic slide projection. 


A powerful 5” fan assures cool opera- 
tion, hour after hour. 


Write for private showing 


Gentlemen: 

I would very much like to 
see how the “Specialist” 
performs in our class- 
room. Please have your 
representative call for a 
demonstration appoint- 
ment. 


NAME 


+ 5 
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(Circle number 713 for more information) 


Bell & Howell, 7124 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


Specially designed “smooth focus” lens 
gives razor sharp picture. 


Metal instruction plate is permanently 
mounted on projector. 


Costs only $129.95 with “air-flow” case 
and slide changer. The 500-watt 
“Specialist” multi-purpose projector is 
only $89.95. 
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classroom area is a large open cor- 
ridor with visual subdividers and 
storage units between the class- 
rooms. This tends to close them off 
from the hallway, which is basically 
incorporated within the room—thus 
giving them the space of the hall in 
the room and an extremely high de- 
gree of space utilization. In addition, 
they can move the walls very easily. 
They feel that they can put up with 
the acoustical problems in order to 
get the freedom of movement that 
they have within the school. 


Q. What about elementary schools? 
Have you profiled one of these? 


KING: Yes, Montrose, in Laredo, 
Tex. is one. Montrose is very dif- 
ferent from all the rest of these. In 
the first place, it’s an elementary 
school. In the second place, it is lo- 
cated in a rather rundown neigh- 
borhood, to put it politely. This is a 
school designed for a depressed area. 
Like the Spanish missions, it turns 
its back on the environment and 
opens up into interior courts. Also, 
it has tried to create a pleasant en- 
vironment in a place that’s terribly 
hot, dusty and sandy. It has opened 
up these interior courts, which are 
used for teaching, and provided a lot 
of rather economical teaching space. 
Incidentally, it’s the quadruplex 
idea—four classrooms clustered to- 
gether—a concept of Architect 
William W. Caudill. 


Q. Dr. Gores, are these expensive 
schools you’ve selected to profile? 
Are they better because they spent 
more money? 


GORES: Their cost was not a criterion 
in selection. We’ve tried to cover the 
question of cost in the back of these 
profiles. Several of them are ex- 
tremely inexpensive schools. Hills- 
dale is not an inexpensive school; it’s 
quite expensive—at least now. Its 
true cost will diminish after they 
move the walls a few times. But that 
hasn’t been the major criterion in 
its selection. 

KING: I think they range in price as 
the American schoolhouse ranges in 
price. We have in Heathcote, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., one of the more expen- 
sive schools that has been built. We 
have in the A & M Consolidated 
High School, and in Montrose, two 
of the more economical—but good 
—schools that have been built. 


You didn’t mention air 

conditioning at all in 

any of these schools, 
or in any of the material we 
have covered up till now. 
Does this fall into your 
realm, or is this not part of 
the type of facilities plan- 
ning you are involved in? 


GORES: We have an interest in ther- 
mal environment—controlled en- 





vironment—but we have found no 
way by which we could enter the 
field usefully. Various commercial 
companies are at work in the field. 
There’s a lot of experimentation go- 
ing on. We have stood aside because 
there seems to be plenty of energy 
being expended on the subject. 


Q. Would you have any prognosis, 
or any feeling, yourself, about the 
future of air conditioning in schools? 


GORES: As we move to year-round 
schools—compulsory September till 
June and voluntary in the summer- 
time—we’ll have to control the en- 
vironment. It has become more and 
more the fashion for bright young- 
sters to go to school in the summer- 
time, instead of just two-time losers 
who come back to repeat their fail- 
ure of the previous winter. We’re go- 
ing to have to come to controlled 
environment, if the summertime is 
to be productive. I think everything 
we know about comfort and its re- 
lation to learning, disposes a school 
more and more toward the con- 
trolled environment. So, the year- 
round school will bring it. 


KING: There isn’t a major post-war 
office building in New York City 
that is not air-conditioned. There 
isn’t a schoolhouse in New York City 
that is. It will come because there’s 
no question that the place will per- 
form better because the occupants 
will perform better. End 


Profile of a significant school: A & M Consolidated Senior H. S. College Station, Tex. 


The remarkable feature of this school 
is the fact that the only fixed walls in 
the lab and classroom buildings are in 
the administration and service areas. 
Essentially, the interiors are empty 
spaces divided into classrooms by two 
kinds of space dividers—4 ft. by 8 ft. 
hollow core wood panels covered by 
chalkboard, corkboard etc., and a set 
of movable storage cabinets. While 
noise level between rooms is high, 
school officials say it is tolerable and 
worth the extra convenience of flexi- 
bility of space. 
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it’s easier to teach ... 


BRAND 


You benefit two ways with DITTO Brand teaching aids on your 
teaching team. First, they take most of the “work” out of your 


“homework”. . . make lesson preparation and teaching a lot easier. 
Second, they help you get through to your students faster . . . speed 
up learning . . . make every subject easier to teach! Here’s how! 


With DITTO Brand duplicators you can make up to 300 easy- 
to-read, easy-to-understand copies of anything typed, written, or 
drawn . .. for less than 1/10-cent each; duplicate up to five colors 
at a time on any weight paper from 16-pound to card stock, any 
size paper from 3x5 inches to 9x14 inches. 

DITTO Workbooks, used with DITTO Brand Direct Process 
duplicators, save you hours of homework time . . . give you extra 
hours for yourself. You simply tear the pre-printed lesson master out 
of the workbook, snap it into the machine, then duplicate whatever 
number of copies you need. In less than a minute your homework 





For fifty years, the helping hand for better teaching 








plicators... DITTO’ Workbooks! 


is done, your lesson is ready! You then place the master back 
into the workbook for re-use at another time. 

There are over 60 DITTO Workbooks, edited by nationally- 
renowned educators, covering a world of subjects and practically 
every class. 

To get the full story on time-saving, work-cutting, class-stimulat- 
ing DITTO teaching aids, fill out and mail this coupon .. . this 
very moment ! 





DITTO—3364 Pratt Avenue—Chicago 45, IIlinois 
At no obligation, please: 


0 Send complete information on DITTO BRAND DIRECT- 


PROCESS (Spirit) DUPLICATORS. 
CJ Arrange a DEMONSTRATION for my school. 
CT Send DITTO WORKBOOK CATALOG. 


Name, Title 
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Address. 





City. County. State 
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LaTunisia Restaurant 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Designers: Alan Berger, ISFSC, 
Gardner Hotel Supply Co.; 
Marco Design, Inc.; 

Robert L. Windham, Vice 
President, Exchange Park Co. 


Fabricators: The Fabricators; 
Southern Equipment Co. 


Installers: The Fabricators; 
Gardner Hotel Supply Co. 


Blakeslee Model 66 PT 
selected for its combination of speed, 
efficiency and space. 


Clark’s Cafeteria 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Designers: Jerry M. Clark, General Mana- 
ger; John R. Carlson, Stainless Equip- 
ment Co.; J. A. Leavitt, W. H. Bintz Co.; 
Slack W. & David Winburn, Architects. 
Fabricator: Stainless Equipment Co. 
Installers: Stainless Equipment Co.; W. 
H. Bintz Co. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


Blakeslee 


in 3 out of 4 
FIRST AWARDS 


IN INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE'S FOURTEENTH 
ANNUAL FOOD SERVICE CONTEST 


... for greater efficiency in the handling, storage, 
preparation and service of foods”... 





United States Air Force Academy 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Designers: Arthur William Dana, FFES, 
Consultant; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
Architects-Engineers; Lt. Col. Walter E. 
Echelberger, Air Force Academy. Fabri- 
cators: Fortner Bros.-Midwest Corp.; 
Stainless Equip. Co. /nsta//er: Fortner 
Bros.-Midwest Corp. 


DEPT. 114-N / 1844 SOUTH LARAMIE AVE. / CHICAGO 50, ILL. 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


TORONTO 
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let traps, indoor target holders, a 
tamper-proof gun rack and a sound 
moderator. 


For free copies of these booklets, circle number 
843 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Language labs. A programming guide 
for the use of language labs has been 
prepared by Magnetic Recording In- 
dustries. The guide suggests methods 
of supervising the use of language lab 
equipment and gives suggestions for 
scheduling time in the lab. The guide 
includes a detailed 10-lesson plan. 
Also presented are suggestions for 
making good master tapes and improv- 
ing lab techniques. 


For a free copy of this guide, circle number 
846 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 


Eye-opener to science study. Grade 
school students are the target of a new 
sound and color film—sponsored by 
Esso Standard Corp.—designed to 
promote interest in science and help 
students over science study obstacles. 
Built around lab demonstrations, the 
film titled, “Two Hats of Science,” 
emphasizes math study. The “Two 
Hats” symbolize Theory and Applied 
Science and become significant in ex- 
periments designed to explain their 
meaning to younger pupils. 

For a free viewing of this film, circle number 879 
on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Weatherstripping. Information on in- 
terior and exterior weatherstripping is 
available in a booklet published by 
Pemko Mfg. Co. The illustrated bro- 
hure presents the most recent de- 
mands, techniques and materials in 
building insulation. Emphasis is placed 
on the weatherstripping of large build- 
ings. 

For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
851 on the Reader Service Card. 


wW 


Buyer’s guide. Specifications and 
prices of 65 models of magnifiers and 
magnified reader aids are available 
from Bausch & Lomb, Inc. A 14-page 
booklet covers many “how to’s” in- 
cluding determining magnifying pow- 
er, correct working distances, field of 
view factors and selecting a proper 
magnifier for job requirements. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
849 on the Reader Service Card. 
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PRESS RELEASES 


Electronic teaching aid 


Principles of electronics can now be 
taught with only one classroom aid: 
an electronic demonstration device, 
designed by Transvision Electronics, 
Inc., for teaching the fundamentals of 
electronics through radio, television 
and radar. 

The single unit demonstrator con- 
sists of a three-foot by five-foot dis- 
play board on which circuits are as- 
sembled and studied. Filament and 
TV circuits, an audio amplifier and a 
power supply are included as stand- 
ard equipment with the circuit board. 
Reading can be viewed easily during 
classroom demonstrations on a large 
meter which attaches directly to the 
unit. When assembled, the device op- 
erates as a television receiver which is 
superimposed on a large circuit dia- 
gram. A picture tube and housing, a 
mobile stand and a vacuum tube volt- 
meter are offered optionally. 

Terminal points on the board are 
easily accessible for voltage and cur- 
rent readings. Also featured are cir- 
cuit connecting devices which require 
no soldered joints. Shorting bodies 
and defects can be inserted at any 
point. This allows auditory and visual 
demonstration of diagnostic methods. 
A teacher’s manual is included with 
the unit. The book offers courses of 
study and lesson materials which ap- 
ply directly to circuits being used. 


For more information, circle 891 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


Power sweeper 


A power sweeper for inside or out- 
side use has been developed by Wayne 
Manufacturing Co. Powered by a 5% 
horsepower engine, the machine sweeps 
more than 40,000 square feet per hour 
and does the work of 10 men using 
pushbrooms. 

The sweeper features dual traction 
and broom drive belts that reduce 
slippage and provide positive sweeper 
control. It is also heat and oil resistant. 
Nylon bushings in the machine elimi- 
nate lubrication and rust problems. 

An optional sweeper kit guarantees 
an eight hour running cycle before 
refilling the fuel tank. The kit in- 
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cludes a visible sight gauge, a safety 
valve, quick disconnect fittings for im- 
mediate tank refill and a sideplug for 
easy cleaning. A wrap-around bumper 
protects the machine from shock dam- 
age. 


For more information, circle number 837 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Portable kitchen 


A movable kitchen unit designed as 
a demonstration center for homemak- 
ing departments in elementary and 
junior high schools has been intro- 
duced by Educators Mfg. Co. The 
unit can serve as a coffee bar for 
teachers’ lounges, general purpose 
rooms, maintenance departments, rec- 
reation rooms and PTA activities. 

The unit is housed in a plastic lami- 
nated work cover. It is equipped with 
roller doors, adjustable shelf storage, 
tote tray storage, a removable maple 
cutting board and a metal covered, 
asbestos, heat resistant pad. A three- 
heat, 110-volt burner unit is set into 
the laminated work surface top. Op- 
tional attachments include a mixing 
unit, blender, juicer, sharpener, grind- 
er, shredder and an extra mixing bowl. 


For more information, circle number 830 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Rotary snow thrower 


A heavy duty, self-propelled rotary 
snow thrower, just introduced by 
Ariens Co., is said to clear a two-foot- 












These crimes actually happened. Un- 
fortunately people do yield to temp- 
tation. Every year, both in schools 
and in business, dishonesty causes se- 
vere financial losses which could have 
been covered easily and inexpensively 
by bonding! 

Etna Casualty’s “School System Blan- 
ket Bonds” are specifically designed 
for this purpose. They can be written 
to cover anyone responsible for school 
funds — including students — at a 
modest annual cost. It’s sensible pro- 
tection for school systems of all sizes, 
and you should know the facts. 


Write for 

“mm free booklet on 

” Blanket Bonding 

» for School Systems 








4Etna Company and Surety Company 
Dept. B-2 (OC) Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Kindly send me a copy of your booklet 
“Safeguarding School Funds and Property.” 


Name 





Address 





City 
State 

















JETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 
Affiliated with 

tna Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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wide path, 65 to 125 feet long, in one 
minute. The 42 horsepower machine 
has two speeds and _ self-cleaning 
blades. Snow can be thrown up to 25 
feet away in any direction as well as 
up or down. The swiveling directional 
discharge is controlled with a hand 
crank by the operator. 


For more information, circle number 864 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Concrete step heater mat 


Electric heater mats, designed to 
clear snow and ice from concrete 
steps, are being marketed by Edwin 





LEARNING BY SEEING 





L. Wiegand Co. The heaters, which 
consist of heating cable interwoven 
with lightweight galvanized mesh, 
are available in two-step and three- 
step units. They heat a section eight 
inches wide by 36 inches long on each 
step. 

Rated at 42 watts per square foot, 
each unit comes with a 10-foot lead 
wire and a 10-foot ground wire. Cable 
sections are sheathed in _ polyvinyl 
with a nylon coating for extra dura- 
bility. The heater mats, positioned on 
top of the freshly poured first layer of 
concrete, are then covered with a one 
inch to 1% inch top layer of concrete. 
They can be operated by the flick of 


PHILCO advances the 
science of 
visual education 


WITH NEW TRANSISTORIZED 
CLOSED CIRCUIT TV SYSTEMS 


Visual education, through the use of 
closed circuit TV, is being adopted 
rapidly by schools throughout the 
nation. Philco’s broad experience in 
educational TV is your assurance of 
obtaining the greatest flexibility and 
economy. Philco’s new all-transistor 
equipment is your guarantee of maxi- 
mum reliability, freedom from main- 
tenance and ease of operation. Write 
today for information and your copy 
of the Philco Closed Circuit TV 
Systems Planning Guide. 


Government & Industrial Group 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
In Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 





Philco Closed Circuit TV Systems per- 


mit multi-group instruction, with full 
audience participation. 


PHILCO, 


Famous fer Quality the World Quer 
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an inside wall switch to clear steps of 
any dangerous snow and ice. 


For more information, circle number 854 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Popcorn machines 


Two table model popcorn machines 
are being produced for schools by 
Gold Medal Products Co. The ma- 
chines are designed for use at athletic 


events, social functions and in cafe- 
terias. Available with 14-ounce and 
eight-ounce_ kettles, they feature 


sturdy construction, portability, high 
Capacity, and fuse protection for 
safety. 


For more information, circle number 867 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Kit for study of magnetism 


A science kit containing all the ma- 
terials a youngster needs to conduct 
his own experiments in magnetism is 
available from the Science Education 
Division, Product Design Co. It in- 
cludes three Alnico magnets, four 
coils, three erection bases, tool steel 
six pieces of iron, a battery with leads, 
a magnetic wand, magnet wire, four 
compasses, iron filings and a variety of 
accessories. 

Illustrated instructions outline basic 
facts about magnetism and describe 
10 simple experiments which can be 
performed with the kit. The experi- 
ments are carefully arranged to help 
the student proceed logically from 


One step to the next. The kits can be 
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For practical help on 


How to prepare a school budget 


Only SCHOOL MANAGEMENT publishes an annual national Cost of 
Education Index, the most valuable tool a school business official can 


have for estimating, controlling and comparing his district’s costs. 


You will want extra copies of the January, 1961 sCcHOOL MANAGEMENT magazine containing the 
complete 1960-61 Cost of Education Index study. 


The January issue of SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT will tell you what the 
Average, Top Quarter and Top 
Ten percent of the nation’s schools 
are spending for 


Administration 
Instruction 
Maintenance 
Operation 
Transportation 
Health Services 
Food Services 


Student Body 


Activities 
Fixed Charges 


Debt Service and 
Capital Outlay 


One to five copies ....... $1 each 
Six to 100 copies ....... 75¢ each 
More than 100 copies ....50¢ each 


Use this order form No. 970 
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It will tell you, too, what districts in your region, of 
your size and of your expenditure level, are doing in 
each of these areas. It will give you a chance to analyze 
your own budget and to learn where your district dif- 
fers from others around the nation, and why. It will 
help you to determine whether your community is doing 


all it can for education. 


Every member of your school board, every PTA chair- 
man, every school administrator will want to have a 
copy of this special issue. To be sure that extra copies are 


available, place your order for them now. 


Please reserve ...... copies of the January, 196], issue 
of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, containing the complete 1960-61 
Cost of Education Index. 


(] I enclose $...... [] Bill me at the address below 
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used for classroom demonstrations as 
well as individual work by groups of 
students. They are designed for use 
in grades five through nine. 


For more information, circle number 860 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Machine teaches in steps 


An automated teaching device 
which constructs answers in a step- 
by-step method has been introduced 
by Rheem Califone Corp. The system 
offers the optional use of additional 
information or hints to insure a cor- 
rect answer with a “second attempt” 





ae 


window. This provides right answer 
reinforcement, motivating student in- 
terest in the subject matter. 

Housed in a damage resistant case, 


How DUDLEY gives you the best 
in Combination Locker Locks 


$-540 
Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 


Fits all locker piercings. 
Quick Combination 
change with special. 
reset key. 






Master-Key Control 





P-570 

Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 
Finest of all master- 
keyed padlocks. Cast 
aluminum case, extra 
heavy steel shackle. 
Self-locking. Rotating 


In addition to the Master Chart, supplied with 
every Dudley Lock installation, the S-540 and 
P-570 may be opened by the unique Dudley 
Master-Key. 

This key, which cannot be duplicated on 
commercial key-making machines and which 
it is practically impossible to create from the 
lock itself, gives absolute safety control. 

Any locker can be opened in an emergency 
on a moment’s notice, yet only by an author- 
ized person. And there is the constant assur- 
ance that no copy can be made of the key 
except by Dudley, on proof of responsibility. 

This is another reason why Dudley locks 
have been favorites for 39 years among school 


dial. people everywhere. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 





The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 


(Circle number 723 for more information) 
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the machine is designed with a “clue” 
shutter for prompts, a reference card 
holder for external information and 
positive automatic indexing of each 
teaching item. Teaching items are di- 
vided into aperture sizes for maximum 
flexibility in programming. Separate 
paper transport and  answer-space 
shutter controls are also offered, along 
with a safety feature on drive knobs to 
prevent damage to internal mecha- 
nisms. 


For more information, circle number 831 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Two-way snowthrower 


A_ sidewalk-driveway snowthrower 
featuring a rotary fan and chute that 
can be reversed simultaneously, throw- 
ing snow to the right or left, has been 
developed by Jari Products, Inc. The 
reversibility aids in clearing snow 
along buildings and driveways and al- 
lows the operator to throw snow with 
the wind to prevent blowback. 

The machine clears a 20-inch path 
and is capable of removing 520 shovel- 





fuls of snow a minute. Snow is thrown 
up to 30 feet to prevent formation of 
high banks. Skids are available for use 
on gravel and rough surfaces. 

For more information, circle number 870 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Portable record maker 


A disc recording and playback sys- 
tem which can cut six-inch to 13%- 
inch records instantaneously has been 
developed by the Rek-O-Kut Co. The 
unit will cut master records at 33% 
and 78 rpm and comes with an idler 
and adapter for 45 rpm recording. 

Featuring an overhead recording 
lathe with a calibrated head for tim- 
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The New WEBSTER UNIT VENTILATOR 
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VENTILATES AS IT HEATS—OR COOLS-—FOR 
COMPLETE CLASSROOM COMFORT CONTROL 


Glass window walls, large groups of students per room, modern artificial lighting systems . . . all combine to make 
ventilation and cooling a necessity for classroom comfort. Now, the new Webster Unit Ventilator ventilates as it 
circulates warm or cool air at desired temperature throughout the room. A unique air blending damper controls the 
mixture of outdoor air and recirculated room air . . . assures draft-free comfort at all times. Installed with Webster 
“Tru-Perimeter’’ Walvector, the unit ventilator provides a blanket of warm air the entire length of window walls 
... prevents chilling ‘downdraft’. 


Functionally styled storage units integrate Walvector and Unit Ventilator into handsome “built-in” combination 
installations to fit every room. Write for detailed brochure . . . or ask your Warren Webster man about the complete 
line of Webster System Products for Schools. 


Webster Unit Ventilator - ‘““‘Tru-Perimeter’”’ Walvector « Webster Convector 
Radiators + Cabinet and Unit Heaters « Webster System Traps and Valves 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, INC. 
HEATING* COOLING /CAMDEN 5, NEW JERSEY 


(Circle number 769 for more information) 











ing, the system provides for both 
standard and microgroove recording. 
A safety cam prevents double cutting 
and stylus damage and automatically 
raises the cutter as the center of the 
disc is approached. 


For more information, circle number 838 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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Space saving ball carrier 


A storehouse on wheels for basket, 
volley or soccer balls, designed by Na- 
tional Sports Co., holds up to eight 
balls. Its four swivel wheels make it 
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easy to move wherever needed. The 
space saving ball carrier is made of 








NEW Turn-Tow! cabinet 
can't ever rust... it’s polished aluminum! 


“Biggest economy 
news since the 
Turn-Towl itse/f!”’ 









Mosinee Turn-Towl 
Cabinets are leased 





WRAL 
Sulolroke Toure 





You're looking at the first anodized aluminum cabi- 
net on the market and its built-in advantages: no rust 
or wear, easy to clean, won’t show fingerprints. 
Thoroughly tested for two years, this polished alu- 
minum Turn-Towl cabinet combines new durability 
and service with the proven towel control. For the 
name of your nearest distributor, write Dept. 1082. 











free for use with 
Mosinee towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 


Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 







(Circle number 712 for more information) 











bright, chrome tubular steel and en. 
ables the teacher in charge to see at a 
glance which balls are in use in the 
gym or on the playing field. 


For more information, circle number 858 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Bread dispenser 


A new self-leveling bread dispenser, 
developed by American Machine & 
Foundry Co., minimizes bread losses 
in cafeterias. The unit handles approxi- 
mately 112 Pullman-type loaves—as 
many slices at a time as are needed. 
As slices are removed, others auto- 
matically move up to serving position. 

Designed for installation in work- 
boards, sandwich counters, or salad 
bars, it is inserted into a 5%-inch 








square opening. A stainless steel flange 
suspends the dispenser from_ the 
counter top. A crumb tray slides out 
of the base of the dispenser for easy 
cleaning. Freshness is insured by the 
spring cover. The entire dispenser can 
be removed from the counter and 
washed to maintain sanitation. 


For more information, circle number 836 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Unit ventilator line 


A new line of unit ventilators, de- 
signed especially for school installa- 
tion, is offered by Warren Webster 
Co. Units are available in a range of 
five sizes from 500 cfm to 1,600 cfm 
standard air to meet the needs of pres- 
ent day school construction. The unit 
ventilators are engineered to be used 
with the company’s Walvector and are 
integrated into a companion line of 
functionally styled storage cabinets. 


For more information, circle number 856 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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Solve the pu: 
Wallmount at and Hat Racks. 
any available wall s 

hanger bar adjustable 
tached columns to height for any - group. 


Double hat shelves and double row 


aT SM PT 


WARDROBE SYSTEMS 
Fixed columns 


adjustable 
shelves 


WALLMOUNTS 


beg 2 problem efficiently with 
‘ount on 


on permanently at- 
of spaced 


coat hooks accommodate 6 —- So — 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” units 
make continuous racks to fit ca ae space bo 


capacity 





Chal 
—combination 
wardrobe racks 


and cha 


Ikboard 


requirements. 


Same as above... 
mounted on floor stand 
with Chalk Board or 
Cork Board and off- 


the-floor rack for over- 
shoes. Each 
in length 


unit 4’ 2” 





Nos. B-3 & 
a B-4 Wallmount 
vershoe racks 
3’ 2” & 4’ 2” lengths wardrobe rack 
can interlock. and corkboard 





Coat and Hat Racks 





Tailored 
open or 


area. Smart in design and 
modern in “clear”, “gold” 
deep etched anodized fin- 
ishes and combinations. 


Quality b 


aluminum tubing, rigidly 


held in 


brackets that are adijust- 


able for 


tailed mounting extru- 
sions. Brackets also 
adjustable to any desired 


centers. 


Holds 72 coats 
and hats 


Wheels as readily as a smail 


cart. The Vi 


rigid 6’ 6” long unit holding 72 coats 


and hats. 


balanced so that it can be set up 
literally in seconds and fold down 
for storage as easily as an umbrella. 
Built of square tubular steel with 
ble 


hat 
aluminum t 


aluminum brackets. Plated to as- 
sure permanent beauty. Quality in 


engineering. 


The most efficient equipment yet 
developed -t 3 and meeting 4° 


we sta 
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to fit any given 
closeted wall 


uilt—closed-end |] 
cast aluminum 


height in dove- 





Detail shows how 
yo ee extrusions 


any 
x hold brackets at any 
desired height. 








2uich Folding 
PORTABLE 
Coat and Hat Racks 
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eep rack unfolds into a 





Scientifically counter- Sets up witha 

sweep of the 

arms ...in2 

or 3 seconds. . 
Shelves of closed-end 

ubes supported by cast 





Wheels 
through ordin- 


construction and finish. ary doorways. 
x 8’ 


by equipment, etc. stores racks 
the “load” varies. for 720 people. 


Write for Complete Catalog #745 


GEL- PETERSON co. 
83 and Medison St. « E , 


number 768 for more information) 
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PROTECT HURRYING STUDENTS 


witH SLIP-RESISTANT BristoLite wax 


it happens, even in the best of schools. Late arrivals make corridors look 
like the scene of a track meet. That’s why Bristolite Floor Wax is becom- 
ing popular with more and more maintenance men. 

Bristolite wax is designed to beautifully maintain a floor for long 
periods, even under difficult use conditions. It is an all-purpose wax 
formulated with three primary qualities in mind: it must be slip-resistant 
for safety, remain glossy under heavy traffic, and dry without water marks 
for ease of maintenance and long protective life. Bristolite Floor Wax has 
a tough surface which requires less buffing, mopping and stripping. See 
our representative, the Man Behind the Huntington Drum, for more de- 


tails. * Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Indiana, Philadelphia 35, 
In Canada: Toronto 2, 


SHUNTINGTON 


«»-where research leads to better products 


(Circle number 732 for more information) 
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George W. Morris School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Built in 1852, it 
still functions efficiently thanks 
to good maintenance and wise 
selection of original materials 
and equipment. 
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Oldest known automatic temperature 
control installation provides comfort and 
economy in 108-year old school 


George W. Morris School in Louisville, Kentucky, has 
what is undoubtedly the oldest automatic temperature 
control system in the world. 


This Johnson Pneumatic Control System was installed 
in 1890 to control a new blast heating system and 
provide individual room temperature regulation. More 
Johnson Thermostats and Valves were installed in 
1914 when supplementary direct radiation heating was 
added. For 70 years, the Johnson System has served 
this school dependably and economically . . . returning 
many times its cost in fuel savings while assuring 
classroom comfort for thousands of students, 


Johnson Pneumatic Control Systems have always been 
designed to provide reliable, trouble-free temperature 
control for the life of a building. Countless Johnson 
Systems installed 40 or 50 years or more ago are still 
giving first-class service. 


When you build or modernize, keep Johnson’s un- 
matched performance record in mind. It is a key reason 
why you can count on Johnson Control for the lowest 
possible lifetime costs. Your architect, consulting en- 
gineer, or local Johnson representative can supply 
you with full details about the outstanding performance 
and economy features of a Johnson Pneumatic Control 
System. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. 105 Direct Branch Offices. 
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: JOHNSON control system installed 





(Circle number 736 for more information) 











Howard Smith, Heating Shop Supervisor, 
Louisville Board of Education, inspects a 
Johnson thermostat installed in 1890. 







1 9 6 O : still going strong —70 years later! 
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Johnson Valves installed in 1890 and 1914 still oper- 
ate the hot blast heating system. 
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Are his needs 
hobbling your 
school program? 


Quite possibly. Because he’s not 
alone. 3 out of every 10 children 
need visual care, They’re falling 
behind, slowing the class, be- 
cause their handicaps go unde- 
tected. 

Yet the solution is so easy. 
The N. Y. School Vision Tester 
is professionally approved for 
reliable measurement of visual 
acuity and muscle balance. It’s 
portable, compact, for on-the- 
spot tests. Takes about a minute, 
even with pre-readers. Here’s the 
fastest, surest way to make sure 
your pupils’ vision is adequate 
for your educational load. 

Try it for 30 days, free. Write 
for free booklet and details on 
movie, “Report Card on Vision.” 
Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, 
87110 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, 
New York. 


New York 
School Vision 
, Tester 






BAUSCH & LOMB 
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(Circle number 710 for more information) 
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Old-fashioned shorthand 


is good enough for me! 


Of course. It used to be good enough 
for everyone. There wasn’t anything 
better. But there is now. The Steno- 
graph shorthand machine. Modern 
stenography. Its superiority is becom- 
ing legend. 


These are the facts. Schools teaching 
Stenograph shorthand report that stu- 
dents are more interested, failures 
quite rare ... that Stenograph is far 
easier to learn and proficiency is de- 
veloped 50% faster. 


Stenograph graduates do better, too. 
They’ve received a solid head start in 
achieving careers as top management 
secretaries, medical-scientific stenog- 
raphers, court reporters. Drop us @ 
note if you’d like to see a recent high 
school experience report. 


nosyaph 


Shorthand machine 





Stenographic 
Machines, Inc. 

8040 N Ridgeway Ave. 
Skokie, Illinois 


(Circle number 763 for more information) 
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The following publications of Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories are available to School 
Management readers without charge (see 
page 52). 


[-] Here They Learn, EFL’s first annual report. 


[_] Ring the Alarm! A memo to the schools on 
fire and human beings. 


[[] Design for ETV, Planning for schools with 
television. 


[-] The Cost of a Schoolhouse, A report on 
planning, building, and financing schools. 


Profiles of Significant Schools, A series of 


reports on school planning and design: 
—A & M Consolidated Senior H. S., College Station, 
Tex. 
—Belaire Elem. School, San Angelo, Tex. 
—Heathcote Elem. School, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
—+Hillsdale H. S., San Mateo, Calif. 
—WMontrose Elem. School, Laredo, Tex. 
—Newton South H. S., Newton, Mass. 
—North Hagerstown H. S., Hagerstown, Md. 
—P. S. No. 9, Borough of Queens, N.Y. 
—Rich Township H. S., Rich Township, Ill. 
—Two Middle Schools, Saginaw Township, Mich. 
—Wayland H. S., Wayland, Mass. 


School District 
Your Position 
Address 


For more information on any advertisement or keyed editorial 
item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key number, 
detach, and mail. We pay the postage. 


OCTOBER—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 
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Do not use this card after December 31, 
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[(-] Send School Management for one year at $8.00 
C1] Bill me (] Bill my district 
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For the administrative offices 


Announcing the *4000 Line by All-Steel 


Architecturally styled for the schools of today 
in a choice of pleasing, cheerful finishes. The 
4000 Line is so complete in styles and sizes 


that you are limited only by your imagination. 


For the classroom 





Whatever your requirements, see your ASE 


Dealer or write for new catalog. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, Illinois Ae 


For the principal's office 











(Circle number 701 for more information) 
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Britannica Junior 


7™ GRADE 


6" GRADE 
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‘The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially 
to meet the needs of boys and girls at 
the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this 
level. All material is directed toward 
the special interests of elementary school 
children—content is as wide as a fourth 
grader’s curiosity, coverage deep enough 
for an eighth grader’s probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more 
thoroughly, but the vocabulary is kept 


simple. Each article is more easily under- 
stood—more stimulating to young minds. 
Large type, colorful illustrations, simple 
diagrams and short sentences are just a 
few of the features that make Britannica 
Junior the ideal encyclopaedia for ele- 
mentary school children. 

And, of course, continuous revision 
keeps Britannica Junior up-to-date in 
current events and keeps it in step with 
new methods of teaching. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


(Circle number 725 for more information) 
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Write for your free teaching aid, “Money at Work” 
— designed to instill economic competence. Address: 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britaw 
nica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 








